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SHOULD PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS ! 
RECEIVE PUBLIC FUNDS? 


BY IRWIN WIDEN 


ABOUT TEN PER CENT OF OUR NATION’S ELEMENTARY and secondary school youth 
attend schools which are not publicly controlled. Of these nonpublic enrollments, 
approximately ninety per cent are in Roman Catholic institutions, the remainder 
being divided among Protestant, Jewish, and nonsectarian private schools. 


With the establishment in this country of the nonsectarian public school, 
the tradition developed that it be our sole tax-supported educational agency; but 
recently this policy has come to receive serious challenge. A determined campaign 
is being conducted by the Catholic Church to win public funds for parochial 
schools. 


The question to which this article is addressed—involving as it does two of 
the most heat-provoking subjects known to man, religion and taxes—is often 
debated by partisans of both sides with considerably more vigor than rigor. 
Seldom, in fact, do those who submit an answer to this question bother even to 
acknowledge the existence of contrary arguments which are worthy of serious 
consideration. Still, however much one may deplore such a lack of objectivity, it 
must be recognized that the parochial-school issue, which has thrust itself before 
the American people at the Federal, State, and local levels, demands a decision. 
If students of educational theory are unable to render an intelligent judgment in 
this matter, their lay fellow-citizens can hardly be expected to do so. And if 
students of educational theory are unwilling to render such a judgment, they 
betray a lack of the responsibility which should accompany learning. So, in 
attempting to steer this article between the Charybdis of prejudiced partisanship 
and the Scylla of sterile neutrality, the writer will present with what he hopes is 
fairness the case on behalf of public funds for parochial schools while striving 





IRWIN WIDEN is associated with the Chicago Public Schools. This article is based upon bis 
Ph.D. dissertation, Tue Issue or Pustic Support ror SECTARIAN ScHoois, submitted to the 
University of California in June, 1950. In his treatment of the subject for Evucationa THeory, 
Professor Widen employs an interesting variation of dialogue style. In response to his own 
interrogative title, he presents the case for each major argument in the battle of public funds 
for parochial schools; and, in turn, offers a rebuttal, summarizing the case against such use 
of public funds. 
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to make cogent his belief that the preponderance of rightness is on the side of 
the opposition to such aid. 


In any dispute before the bar of public opinion, the burden of proof must 
rest with the group which seeks to bring about the greatest change. As parochial 
schools today receive public funds for general purposes nowhere in the United 
States and receive indirect aid for the so-called “auxiliary services” of transporta- 
tion and textbooks in less than half our States, it seems reasonable to assign to the 
parochial-school spokesmen the burden of proof in this debate. Our discussion 
will be organized, therefore, according to the major arguments which can be 
advanced in favor of parochial-school support, each of these arguments being 
followed by a rebuttal. 


THE ARGUMENT OF “DisTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE” 


The foremost statement of the Catholic position on education is the En- 
cyclical Letter on the “Christian Education of Youth,” issued December 31, 1929. 
In it Pope Pius XI declared: 


We renew and confirm . . . the Sacred Canons in which the frequenting of non- 
Catholic schools, whether neutral or mixed, namely those which are open to Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike, is forbidden for Catholic children, and can be at most 
tolerated, on the approval of the Ordinary alone, under determined circumstances 
of place and time, and with special precautions. 


For a school to be a “fit place for Catholic students,” the Pontiff made clear, 


it is necessary that all the teaching and the whole organization of the school, and its 
teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every branch, be regulated by the Christian 
spirit, under the direction and maternal supervision of the Church; so that Religion 
may be in very truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; and 
this in every grade of school, not only the elementary, but the intermediate and 
higher institutions of learning as well. * 


One need not agree with this educational philosophy to recognize the fact 
that a Catholic parent must, in order to be devout in his religion, bend every 
effort to send his children to a parochial school. Yet besides helping to maintain 
the parochial school, the Catholic parent must pay taxes for the support of the 
public school. Therefore, it is argued, he is undergoing what is in effect double 
taxation for educational purposes—a manifest injustice. A Catholic parent of 
meager financial means may thus be unable to provide for his children the type of 
religious education which conscience demands. The U. S. Supreme Court has 
clearly affirmed the right of the parent to send his children to a parochial or 
other nonpublic school. But of what value is the legal right to a parent who can- 
not avail himself of it for economic reasons? It is of no value, in the opinion of 
Father John E. Wise, who asserts that those parents who see harm in secularized 
public education “should be heard and heard effectively. That means that when 
they join religion to education they should be allowed to do so. To say that they 
are allowed to do so means nothing if they haven’t the funds.”? 


*“Full text of the Pope’s Encyclical,” Current History 31 (Mar., 1930), 1101. 
* John E. Wise, “Federal Aid for Religious Schools,” School and Society 62 (Dec. 8, 1945), 
365. 
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A Catholic criticism of the secular public school and a proposed solution for 
the support question are contained in the following words of Father Wise: 


God has no place in the state school. However one may wish to qualify this remark, 
it seems incontestable, if God is important at all. The doctrine of religious indiffer- 
entism is represented in the state school, but the doctrines of Judaism, Protestantism, 
Mohammedanism, and Catholocism are not. This is not democracy. 


As a corrective for such a denial of democracy, Federal aid for religious schools 
is proposed. Catholic taxes for Catholic children in Catholic schools might well be 
a motto for one group, however much other religious groups subscribe or do not 
subscribe to the need for religious schools. The Supreme Law of the land recog- 
nizes the right of the parent to choose the school for the child. Just as clear and 
just as undeniable is the right to a proportionate share of taxes. * 


The channeling of the sums paid by Catholic taxpayers for education to the 
schools which those taxpayers prefer to support would not infringe upon the 
rights of non-Catholics, it is held, for the tax money of none but Catholics would 
be used for Catholic schools. As evidence of the practicality of a procedure in 
conformity with “distributive justice,” the examples of Canada, England, Scot- 
land, and the Netherlands are cited. In each of those predominantly Protestant 
lands, provision has long been made to help the Catholic minority to receive their 
desired religious education. According to Sister Raymond McLaughlin: “It is 
possible that the American people may find in these arrangements which have 
proved successful in other countries a basis upon which a just solution can be 
worked out for this country. There is no truly ‘American way’ except the just 
way.’ 


Rebuttal 


“In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion,” Washington pointed out in his Farewell Address, “it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” With the extension of political sovereignty 
to almost our entire adult population, the enlightenment of public opinion has 
become a matter of the utmost necessity. In order to meet this need, we maintain 
the public school, free and open to all. If the American public school is to keep 
open its doors to all without charge, it must be pense | by taxation. The right 
of the majority to levy taxes for the common welfare is basic to a democratic 
civil society. The parent who chooses not to send his children to the public school 
is no more entitled to relief from his tax duty than is the childless citizen who 
may also feel no particular concern for such a school. And the parent of 
parochial-school children is no more undergoing “double taxation” than is the 
homeowner who, although fireproofing his own building and providing his own 
extinguishers, must still help to support the public fire department. 


The public school belongs to all the citizenry. Thus, the Catholic criticism of 
the secular character of public education should be accorded careful and 
respectful consideration by those responsible for public-school policy. Yet, 


* Ibid., p. 364. 
*Sister Raymond McLaughlin, A History of State Legislation Affecting Private Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools in the United States, 1870-1945 (Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1946), pp. 216-18. 
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regardless of its merit, that criticism bears little weight upon the issue here under 
discussion. The American adult probably does not exist who is thoroughly pleased 
with every action of every public agency. This being a relatively free country, 
the individual may express his dissatisfaction with prevailing public policies and 
seek peaceably to revise them. It seems obvious, however, that the state could not 
long survive were it to grant refunds or exemptions to taxpayers because they 
did not desire to pay a certain tax or because they did not approve of the manner 
in which their tax money was being spent. 


The contention which denies the value of a legal right devoid of the eco- 
nomic means of its exercise is alluring but not in this case convincing. Ours is a 
pluralistic society within which exists a vast array of voluntary associations. The 
primary concerns of these associations range all the way from aviation to zoology 
and from religion to horseback-riding. In allowing such organizations to exist, 
society does not and cannot assume the obligation of supporting them. In allow- 
ing individuals to join these organizations, society does not and cannot assume 
the obligation of underwriting the costs of membership. The cost of a parochial- 
school education is apparently one of the prices which an individual must pay in 
order to be regarded by Catholic authorities as a truly pious adherent of the 
faith. Membership in any religious group brings certain requirements. If these 
requirements are too great for him to bear, the problem is one to be solved by the 
individual and/or the church. The failure to distinguish clearly between a legal 
right and the economic means of its exercise would lead to a paternalism ad 
absurdum wherein the person who wished to make use of his legal right to join 
the horseback-riding club could demand a public subsidy to help maintain his 


horse. 


The cited examples of Canada, England, Scotland, and the Netherlands are 
not applicable for the United States because the historical traditions of those 
other lands regarding the church-state relationship are so different from our own. 
Most Americans would probably agree that if the state maintains an established 
church or aids any one religion, then it should grant comparable privileges to all 
other denominations. But most Americans want no establishment of religion and 
want no practice which tends in the direction of such an establishment. Our great 
guarantee of religious liberty is contained in the First Amendment: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof .. . ” In interpretation, the U. S. Supreme Court declared 
in the New Jersey “school bus” case of 1947: 


The “establishment of religion” clause of the First Amendment means at least this: 
Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over another. ... 
No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any religious activi- 
ties or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form they may adopt 
to teach or practice religion. . . . In the words of Jefferson, the clause against 
establishment of religion by law was intended to erect “a wall of separation be- 
tween church and State.” © 


With this particular judgment of the Court majority, the four-man minority 
were in agreement. Citing Madison’s Memorial and Remonstrance Against Re- 


* Everson v. Board of Education of the Township of Ewing (1947) 330 US. 1. 
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ligious Assessments, the minority opinion stated: “The great condition of religious 
liberty is that it be maintained free from sustenance, as also from other inter- 
ferences, by the state.” 


In our nation of religious heterogeneity, church and state were separated 
and have been kept separate not through hostility to religion, but through respect 
for religious liberty. State aid to one or more favored denominations is unfair 
to all other denominations, and state aid to all denominations is unfair to those 
who belong to no denomination. At the same time, however, the principle of 
separation prevents the state from doing harm to one church or to all churches. 
Liberty is safe for one only when it is safe for all. 


Rejection of the “distributive justice” argument need not preclude an 
expression of sympathy for the plight of many American Catholic parents. Those 
parents deserve sympathy, however, not only because of what is their augmented 
financial burden, but also because of what is sometimes the difficult psychological 
burden of deciding upon the school to which they will send their children. 
Arrayed against the authority of the Church as factors which often weigh heavily 
in the making of such decisions are not only the desire for economy, but also 
the urge toward conformity (conformity with the practice of the overwhelming 
majority of American parents who send their children to the public school) and 
the influence of democracy (which looks favorably upon the intermingling of 
children of varied cultural backgrounds in the atmosphere of friendship and 
equality that exists, to a large extent, in the public school). That a goodly number 
of Catholic parents are swayed by these latter considerations is indicated by the 
fact that of an estimated 5,375,000 Catholic youth between the ages of six and 
eighteen, over 3,000,000 were attending public school as of 1947.° Parochial- 
school attendance would no doubt be appreciably greater than at present if it 
were devoid of any expense to the parents. Yet it seems evident that more than 
a few Catholic parents who could well afford to bear the costs of parochial-school 
support send their children to the public school as a matter of preference. To be 
sure, the papal pronouncement quoted above is unequivocal in this regard. But in 
the matter of religiosity as in many others, various degrees of loyalty and obedi- 
ence can be distinguished among various individuals. Perhaps Catholic officials 
could better find an outlet for their zeal in increased efforts among their own 
membership rather than in the current campaign for public funds. 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE PusBLic WELFARE 


The instruction provided by parochial schools satisfies State compulsory- 
education requirements. Thus, according to the reasoning of Father Wilfrid 
Parsons: 


This whole debate resolves itself into this dilemma: Either the parochial schools 
perform the same functions as the public schools in training for American citizen- 
ship, or they do not. If they do, they are worthy of public support in return for 
the contribution they make to the state; if they do not perform the same function, 
then they should immediately be deprived of approval under State compulsory- 
education laws. 


, *Lawrence M. O’Neill “Enrollment—Unlimited or Restricted,” National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Bulletin 44 (Aug., 1947), 376. 
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Father Parsons sees no danger that the latter course might be followed, for 

“it would immediately be recognized as a monstrous perversion of justice by 

Catholic and non-Catholic alike, and not least by the State school authorities 

themselves. The very suggestion of such an action would bring into clear light 

the fact that the parochial schools do perform the public function which the laws 
require.” 


The instruction which is provided by parochial schools, Catholic spokesmen 
claim, is not only satisfactory for the development of worthy citizens but is 
especially valuable for such development. The citizen in a democracy, Sister 
McLaughlin explains, “must be made aware of his obligations as w ell as his 
rights.” Fidelity to obligations “implies principles and sanctions; and . . . religion 
provides the only solid basis on which these are built.” Religious training is neces- 
sary “if boys and girls are to grow up with due regard for the virtues of justice, 
honesty, obedience, and purity.”* 


That religious education is essential for the nation’s welfare is also argued by 
Archbishops Richard J. Cushing and John T. McNicholas. “History bears dis- 
turbing witness,” Archbishop Cushing relates, “that the land which smothers 
religious piety and fails to foster the education that produces piety betrays its 
own civil interests and saps the strength of the general patriotism upon which it 
depends for national survival.”® If religion is destroyed, warns Archbishop 
MecNicholas, our country will be controlled by “Communists or by other sub- 
versive forces that will promote chaos, want, strife, misery, and rev olution. Only 
religion can save America. No religious education means no religion.”?° 


Public aid to parochial schools is said to be in the interest not only of piety 
and stability, but of freedom as well. “Private educational enterprise should be 
seen as an essentiai base and bulwark of private enterprise in business and every 
other phase of American life,” declares Father Allen P. Farrell. Freedom would 
be imperiled, according to this view, should educational enterprise be allowed to 
weaken. “When parents no longer have a choice of schools, a choice between a 
strong public school and an equally strong private school, they will have lost 
their freedom in education. Will their other freedoms last long after that?”" 


Believing that the education given in Catholic schools forms one of our 
nation’s best bulwarks against such doctrines as must inevitably undermine 
American institutions and prepare the way for atheistic totalitarianism, Father 
Joseph McSorley concludes: “It would appear to be a patriotic duty then, for 
Americans to go as far as they legally can in favoring, rather than in hampering 
the activities of the parish school.”*” 


* Wilfrid Parsons, The First Freedom: Considerations on Church and State in the United 
States (New York: D. X. McMullen Co., 1948), p. 125. 

* McLaughlin, op. cit., p. 215. 

*Richard J. Cushing, “Religion and Patriotism: A Nation Without God Is a Nation 
Doomed,” Vital Speeches 14 (Aug. 15, 1946), 659. 

* John T. McNicholas, “Address of the President General,” National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Bulletin 46 (Aug., 1949), 64-5. 

* Allen P. Farrell, “Relationships of Government, Religion and Education,” National 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin 46 (Aug., 1949), 167. 
* Joseph McSorley, “State Aid to Parish Schools,” Catholic World 165 (May, 1947), 134-5. 
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Rebuttal 


The parochial schools, it is true, offer secular instruction which satisfies the 
compulsory-education requirements of the state; but such schools operate not 
because the public schools are unable or unwilling to provide this instruction for 
all, but rather because of the preferences of certain individuals and religious 
groups. The state does not request the church groups to furnish the secular edu- 
cation; the state permits them to do it. No good public-welfare reason exists for 
the state to lend assistance to the parochial schools unless these excel the public 
schools in providing the secular education. 


Catholic spokesmen, in claiming that the religious education of the parochial 
schools is the best education for citizenship, fail to produce objective evidence to 
substantiate their assertions. In the light of Sister McLaughlin’s emphasis on 
“justice, honesty, obedience, and purity,” one might expect that she or some 
colleague of hers would present proof that citizens educated in parochial schools 
are at least more law-abiding than are those educated in public schools. Catholic 
spokesmen, however, fail to present objective evidence to this effect, for no such 
evidence exists. Surely, crime statistics lend no credence to the immodest claims 
concerning parochial-schoo! citizenship training.** 


Despite the Catholic allegation that supernatural dogma is necessary for 
developing the traits of good citizenship, non-Catholics are in general agreement 
that public schools can do, and have done, much to cultivate desirable spiritual 
values which can be accepted by men of good will regardless of their sectarian 
beliefs. While current public-school practice still leaves considerable room for 
improvement in this regard, friends of public education—naturalists and super- 
naturalists alike—are cognizant of the task and are anxious to accomplish it.’ 
Also, public-school attendance is usually only 200 days or less during the year 
and but five or six hours per day, leaving plenty of time for public-school children 
to receive elsewhere the sectarian religious instruction which their parents may 
consider desirable. 


Space does not here permit an extended discussion of the quality of Catholic 
indoctrination; and for most readers such a discussion is probably unnecessary. 
Most students of educational theory are well aware that whereas in a democracy 
sovereignty resides in the people, in the Catholic Church sovereignty resides in 
the Pope; and they are well aware that an organization hierarchical in structure 
and authoritarian in spirit is poorly adapted to educating for democratic citizen- 
ship. Democratic values cannot be well taught where they are not believed; nor 
can they be well learned where they are not lived. Furthermore, one of the great 
needs of contemporary American society is for increased intercultural under- 
standing. An educational system which segregates youth according to religious 
affiliation is certainly not conducive to the promotion of such understanding. 





*L. H. Lehmann, The Catholic Church and the Public Schools, To which is added a 
statistical study of Catholic Education and Crime, Veripamphlet, no. 4 (New York: Agora 
Publishing Co., 1947), pp. 13-19. Actually, statistics show Catholics and products of parochial 
schools to be among our prison population in disproportionately high numbers, but this may 
well be caused by ethnic and economic factors. 

“See, for example, John S. Brubacher (ed.), The Public Schools and Spiritual Values, 
7th Yearbook of the John Dewey Society (New York: Harper, 1944), passim. 
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The causes of national decadence and of “chaos, want, strife, misery, and 
revolution” are complex and must be treated accordingly. The statements by 
Archbishops Cushing and McNicholas would seem to indicate that the fostering 
of religious education is a key factor in preventing those conditions. Yet, without 
at all deprecating religion or religious education, if we turn to history (as Arch- 
bishop Cushing seems to want to do), we encounter the glaring examples of 
Spain and Italy during the last two decades. Both of those nations, well known 
for their fostering of Catholic education, have been characterized, under Franco 
and Mussolini, by “chaos, want, strife, misery, and revolution.” And were it not 
for subsidies granted since World War II by our own land of the “godless” public 
school, political observers are generally agreed, the Communist Party and its 
allies might well have achieved the approval of the majority of Italy’s electorate. 
Besides, in considering the statements of Archbishops Cushing and McNicholas, 
it should be clearly understood that to withhold public funds from parochial 
schools is mot to ‘smother religious piety’ or “destroy religion.’ 


Even if one agrees with Father Farrell that “private educational enterprise” 
is an “essential base and bulwark” of private enterprise generally and that the 
thriving of nonpublic schools is in the interest of freedom, one can still oppose 
the granting of a public subsidy to those schools. Such a subsidy would likely be 
accompanied by an appreciable measure of public control and thus might operate 
to restrict, rather than to protect, freedom. 


THE ARGUMENT OF EconoMY 


By maintaining their own schools, Catholics are saving considerable sums of 
money for non-Catholic taxpayers. If the Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools were forced to close and to transfer their more than 2,500,000 pupils to 
public schools, the cost of public education would rise about $350,000,000 per 
year. Furthermore, the erection of additional public schools to house these new 
pupils would cost an estimated $1,100,000,000.*° The Catholic educational system 
is currently beset with financial difficulties, and the warning is made by Father 
Wise that the “existing American system of education” with its “salutary balance 
(if uneven) of so-called public and private schools . . . will be destroyed if 
government aid is not given to religious schools.”** On the other hand, the con- 
tinued operation and expansion of the Catholic school system might be assured 
by its receipt of relatively small amounts of public money, Catholic education 
being relatively inexpensive because of the composition of its teaching staff. 
Hence, it is contended that even if one disregards considerations of justice and of 
the national welfare and establishes as a sole criterion the self-interest of the non- 
Catholic taxpayer, the use of public funds for parochial schools might well be 
viewed as a prudent investment. 


Rebuttal 


Parochial schools, as we have already noted, are maintained only because 
their functioning is in the sectarian interests of their sponsors. Therefore, though 


* John A. O’Brien, What! Public Funds for a Catholic School? (Huntington, Ind.: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1947), p. 24. It seems likely that the approximate sums cited would be 
even larger today because of the inflationary trend of recent years. 

* Wise, op. cit., p. 365. 
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it is agreed that the existence of the parochial schools results in lowered costs for 
public education, their sponsors deserve neither reward nor gratitude for this 
entirely incidental saving. And economy-minded taxpayers need not be disturbed 
by the warning that tremendous sums would be needed for new public-school 
buildings and maintenance costs if the parochial schools were forced to close. 
Very few parochial schools ceased operation during the trying years of the 
depression; and the Catholic school system, a vital agency of an organization far 
removed from impoverishment, is in no danger of collapse. 


The granting of even a small subsidy for parochial schools, rather than 
qualifying as a prudent investment leading to the relief of the non-Catholic tax- 
payer, might well turn out to be a reckless investment leading to the serious 
impairment of our public school system. Ours is a nation of some 256 separate 
religious bodies.‘’ Under present conditions, any appropriation for nonpublic 
schools would be allocated in overwhelming proportion—about ninety per cent— 
for institutions maintained by a single denomination. Among the remaining 255 
sects, it seems fair to presume, a considerable number would view this distribution 
of public money with an attitude other than placid. If our rivals are receiving 
public aid for their religious-education programs, many groups would be likely 
to reason, we too must avail ourselves of such aid or else face a serious disad- 
vantage in the competition for religious influence. If the establishment of paro- 
chial schools is the way to receive this aid and so maintain or improve our com- 
petitive position, the reasoning would continue, we can hardly afford not to 
establish our own parochial schools. Any further rationalization which might be 
needed could probably be found in the slightly revised words of a famous 
aphorism: What is gravy for the goose is gravy for the gander. The financial 
support of public education is woefully inadequate even today. With the diver- 
sion of public funds to a substantially increased number of parochial schools, the 
plight of public education could become calamitous. 


Tue ARGUMENT FROM THE PRECEDENCE OF Tax EXEMPTION 


Despite the prevalence of the policy of excluding parochial schools from the 
receipt of public funds, a form of what might be termed passive aid has survived 
since colonial days. This form of aid is the granting of exemption from taxation. 
In every State constitutional or statutory provision is made for the tax exemption 
of parochial-school property and property used for religious worship. Religious 
organizations are also free of Federal tax obligations, and gifts made to such 
institutions by tax-paying individuals and corporations often bring the benefac- 
tors certain deduction privileges. 


The provision of tax exemption is generally regarded as compatible with the 
principle of separation of church and state. Yet surely the granting of an exemp- 
tion from the payment of a tax has the same effect as would the presentation of 
a cash sum in the same amount. Thus, as parochial schools are already receiving 
public financial aid, the precedent seems to exist for granting them some degree 
of tax support. An example of the use of this reasoning can be found in the fol- 





*U. S. Census of Religious Bodies: 1936 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1941), I, pp. 11-16. 
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lowing excerpt from the oral arguments in the famous Champaign, Illinois, 
“released time” case: 


Mr. Justice Brack: Do I understand you to take the position that if the 
State of Illinois wanted to contribute five million dollars a year to religion they 
could do so, so long as they provided the same to every faith? 


Mr. Franxum: Yes, and the State of Illinois does contribute five million dollars 
annually to religious faiths, equally, and more than five million dollars, and has 
during its entire history. 

Mr. Justice Brack: How does it do it? 


Mr. Frankuin: By tax exemptions specifically granted to religious organiza- 
tions. 18 


The fact that the Mr. Franklin quoted above was the attorney for the 
Champaign school board is some indication that this argument is viewed favor- 
ably not only by Catholics. And one may question the motivation for the position 
of those Protestant and Jewish leaders who, while gladly accepting public assist- 
ance for their churches through tax exemption, are quick to invoke the separation 
principle to oppose any appropriation for parochial schools. Could the reason for 
this inconsistency lie in the fact that whereas the Protestant and Jewish denomina- 
tions themselves derive considerable benefit from exemption, the overwhelming 
majority of parochial schools are sponsored by their Catholic rivals? 


Rebuttal 


The inconsistency in the attitude of certain non-Catholic religious leaders, 
regrettable as this may be, does not in any way prove the wrongness of the policy 
of denying tax support to parochial schools. A policy may be correct even though 
some of its proponents employ faulty logic or are motivated more by self-interest 
than by devotion to principle. Furthermore, the attitude of the non-Catholic 
religious groups is less inconsistent than it might at first appear. Those Protestant 
and Jewish leaders who favor tax exemption favor it for all denominations, not 
just for their own, and, in the main, favor it for parochial-school property as well 
as for other church property. They not only oppose direct grants for parochial- 
school purposes, but oppose direct grants for any other church purposes. And, 
realizing that something like ninety per cent of appropriations for nonpublic 
schools would go to a single denomination, are the representatives of the other 
denominations to be considered entirely blameworthy if they regard such an 
eventuality with displeasure? 


The argument based upon the precedence of tax exemption can be refuted 
in either of two ways: by showing that the policy which is cited as a precedent 
is not good or by showing that the cited precedent policy differs significantly 
from the proposed subsequent policy. Taking the first of these approaches is the 
Protestant Christian Century which, recognizing that the granting of a tax exemp- 
tion to some increases the tax burden of others and believing that “churches 
should pay their own way,” urges legislation annulling this privilege for church 





* Quoted by J. M. O’Neill in Religion and Education Under the Constitution (New York: 
Harper, 1949), p. 225. 
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property and abolishing “this undemocratic and — alliance of all churches 
with the state.”*® Also, recent opinions of the U. S. Supreme Court have cast 
serious doubt as to the constitutionality of exempting religious groups from tax- 
ation. Neither a State nor the Federal Government, the Court declared in 1947 
and reiterated the following year, “can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, or prefer one religion over another.”*° An exemption from taxation is 
of course as much an aid to an organization as is a direct appropriation. Therefore, 
as has been pointed out by Monrad G. Paulsen, Assistant Professor of Law at 
Indiana University, “neither the legislature’s motivation in giving the exemption, 
the non-discriminate grant of the exemption to all religions, nor the indirect 
character of the exemption justifies the preferential tax status of religious groups 
under the Constitution.””* 


Two wrongs do not make a right; and if, as the above quotations seem to 
suggest, the provision of tax exemption for church property is improper, then the 
prevalence of this practice fails to furnish a valid ground for extending any 
additional form of support to parochial schools. Moreover, as was noted earlier, 
the precedence-of-tax-exemption argument can be refuted in an alternative way. 
Even if one finds the bestowal of tax exemption upon church and parochial-school 
property to be justified, one may still refuse to regard this aid as a legitimate 
precedent for the appropriation of tax money, for an important distinction exists 
between the two kinds of aid. This is the distinction of established custom. Again 
citing Paulsen: ““Tax exemption for religious institutions has been the American 
practice since the disestablishment of the churches. Properties have been given, 
acquired, and held on the assumption that they are tax exempt.”*? Regardless of 
any other merits in the case, the fact is that the American people are accustomed 
to this practice and, for the most part, are not unhappy about it. The abolition 
of tax exemption would mark a break with our tradition which many believers 
would regard as a blow against religion itself. These considerations from the 
standpoint of conservatism, however, in no way favor a policy of appropriating 
public funds for parochial-school purposes or for any other religious purpose. 
Such a policy, we have already surmised, would likely lead to a bitter scramble 
for the money among the various denominations and might well do irreparable 
harm to the public school system. Under our traditional policy of granting tax 
exemption but not tax support for religious purposes, religious freedom has 
flourished and the public schools have been enabled to expand and improve. It is 
better to keep an inconsistent policy than to exchange it for a disastrous one. 


Tue Cuitp-Benerir ARGUMENT 


A public grant in direct aid of parochial schools is forbidden by the Federal 
Constitution and by the constitutions of practically all the States. In about twenty 


*“Churches Should Pay Taxes!” Christian Century 64 (Apr. 9, 1947), 454-5. 

*” Everson v. Board of Education of the Township of Ewing (1947) 330 U. S. 1; Illinois 
ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education of School District No. 71, Champaign County, Illinois 
(1948) 333 U.S. 203. 

“Monrad G. Paulsen, “Preferment of Religious Institutions in Tax and Labor Legisla- 
tion,” Law and Contemporary Problems 14 (Winter, 1949), 147. 
™ Loc. cit. 
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States, however, public funds have been won for the indirect aid of parochial 
schools, to provide the pupils of those schools with transportation or textbooks. 
Also, under the National School Lunch Act, public money has provided lunches 
and lunchroom equipment for the benefit of parochial-school pupils throughout 
the country. Controversy concerning public support for parochial schools has 
centered in recent years about the matter of grants for these “auxiliary services.” 
The argument in favor of indirect aid for parochial schools, to provide the 
auxiliary services, can be made as follows: 


One may oppose direct aid to parochial schools and yet favor indirect aid. 
When public money is granted to a parochial school or to a parent for an auxiliary 
service, it is done only to benefit the child and the state; whatever aid may thus 
accrue to the school is incidental and irrelevant. In its unanimous decision uphold- 
ing the furnishing of non-religious textbooks for nonpublic-school pupils, the 
U. S. Supreme Court quoted with approval these words of the Louisiana Supreme 


Court: 


One may scan the acts in vain to ascertain where any money is appropriated for 
the purchase of school books for the use of any church, private, sectarian or even 
public school. The appropriations were made for the specific purpose of purchas- 
ing school books for the use of the school children of the state, free of cost to 
them. It was for their benefit and the resulting benefit to the state that the appro- 
priations were made. True, these children attend some school, public or private, 
the latter, sectarian or non-sectarian, and that the books are to be furnished them 
for their use, free of cost, whichever they attend. The schools, however, are not 
the beneficiaries of these appropriations. They obtain nothing from them, nor are 
they relieved of a single obligation, because of them. The school children and the 
state alone are the beneficiaries. ** 


“If the pupil may fulfil its duty to the state by attending a parochial school,” the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi reasoned in another textbook case, “it is difficult to 
see why the state may not fulfil its duty to the pupil ‘by all suitable means.’ ” 


The state is under duty to ignore the child’s creed, but not its need... . The state 
which allows the pupil to subscribe to any religious creed should not, because of 
his exercise of this right, proscribe him from benefits common to all. *4 


As the U. S. Supreme Court declared in the New Jersey case in which it 
upheld the constitutionality of transportation aid to parochial-school pupils: “It 
is much too late to argue that legislation intended to facilitate the opportunity of 
children to get a secular education serves no public purpose.” Furthermore, the 
Court pointed out, the First Amendment, made applicable to the States through 
the Fourteenth Amendment, “commands that New Jersey cannot hamper its 
citizens in the free exercise of their own religion.” 


Consequently, it cannot exclude individual Catholics, Lutherans, Mohammedans, 
Baptists, Jews, Methodists, Non-believers, Presbyterians, or the members of any 
other faith, because of their faith, or lack of it, from receiving the benefits of 
public welfare legislation. *° 


% Borden v. Louisiana State Board of Education (1929) 168 La. 1005; Cochran v. Louisiana 
State Board of Education (1930) 281 U. S. 370. 

™* Chance v. Mississippi Textbook Rating and Purchasing Board (Miss. 1941) 200 So. 706. 

™* Everson v. Board of Education of the Township of Ewing (1947) 330 U.S. 1. 
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The findings of the Supreme Court in regard to textbooks and transportation 
apply equally as well to health services. If the state supplies auxiliary services to 
public-school children, fairness demands that the state also supply those services 
to nonpublic-school children. In a democracy there must be no second-class 


citizens. 


Rebuttal 


Nobody with humanitarian leanings would deny that the minimum essentials 
f health care should be made available to every child. Parochial-school children 
are entitled to public health services not because of their school attendance but 
because of their membership in the community. Now public health authorities 
may decide, for reasons of economy or efficiency, that certain services can best 
be provided to children when they are assembled in school. Care should be 
taken, however, so that neither aid nor credit thereby accrues to the parochial 
schools. What opponents of parochial-school aid find objectionable is any plan to 
make the health services available by paying public money to those schools. 


Having distinguished health services from the other auxiliary services, we 
can proceed to discuss the question of funds for textbooks and transportation on 
its own merits. Those who fail to make this distinction unfortunately inject an 
unnecessary emotional consideration into the issue concerning textbooks and 
transportation. 


Where public money is not used to provide textbooks or necessary transpor- 
tation for parochial-school pupils, either the parochial school will pay for those 
services or else it will fail to keep pace with the public school in providing im- 
portant school services. Therefore, public money spent for textbooks or trans- 
portation for parochial-school pupils either saves money for the parochial school 
or bolsters that school’s prestige. In either case the aid to the parochial school is 
considerable and undeniable. 


“It seems to us to be giving a strained and unusual meaning to words if we 
hold that the books and the ordinary school supplies, when furnished for the use 
of pupils, is a furnishing to the pupils, and not a furnishing in aid or maintenance 
of a school of learning,” declared the Supreme Court of New York in ruling 
unconstitv‘ional textbook aid for parochial-school pupils.** And the Superior 
Court of Delaware pointed out in ruling against transportation aid that “to furnish 
free transportation to pupils attending sectarian schools is to aid the schools. It 
helps build up, strengthen and make successful the schools as organizations.”?" 


The U. S. Supreme Court decisions, it is true, held that public aid for text- 
books and transportation did not violate the Federal Constitution. But these 
decisions did not make such aid mandatory upon the States, nor did they endorse 
such aid as necessarily desirable. As the Court majority made clear in the Everson 
case, “we do not mean to intimate that a state could not provide transportation 
only to children attending public schools.” And the minority of the Court in the 
eg Everson verdict issued a vigorous dissenting opinion in which they 

eclared: 





™* Smith v. Donohue (1922) 195 N.YS. 715. 
* State ex rel. Traub v. Brown (Del., 1934) 172 Atl. 835. 
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An appropriation from the public treasury to pay the cost of transportation to 
Sunday school, to weekday special classes at the church or parish house, or to 
the meetings of various young people’s religious societies, such as the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.H.A., the Epworth League, could not withstand the con- 
stitutional attack. This would be true, whether or not secular activities were mixed 
with the religious. If such an appropriation could not stand, then it is hard to see 
how one becomes valid for the same thing upon the more extended scale of daily 
instruction. 28 


It is obvious from the quotations here included that judicial opinion is sharply 
divided regarding the status of legislation providing funds for the auxiliary 
services; a strong case can be made on either side. In view of this fact, it may be 
asked whether for the sake of tolerance, good will, and national unity, the 
opponents of parochial-school aid ought not accede to the Catholic demands so 
far as this particular type of assistance is concerned. Perhaps, one might speculate 
hopefully, the Catholic Church wil] cease its drive for public funds once the 
auxiliary services are completely secured. Ought we not, therefore, concede the 
indirect aid and put to an end the current strife? Such a proposal is enticing but 
naive. The Catholic position on this as on many other subjects is defined neither 
in the local community nor in Washington, but at the Vatican. Let us take into 
account, therefore, the Catholic theory of the proper relationship of church and 
State in education as it was enunciated by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on the 
“Christian Education of Youth.” This theory holds that “education belongs pre- 
eminently to the Church by reason of a double title in the supernatural order, 
conferred exclusively on her by God Himself.”** In a nation of different religious 
beliefs, such as the United States, “it becomes the duty of the State, indeed it is 
the easier and more reasonable method of procedure, to leave free scope to the 
initiative of the Church and the family, while giving them such assistance as 
justice demands.” In some countries of mixed religious denominations, the Pope 
pointed out approvingly, “the school legislation respects the rights of the family, 
and Catholics are free to follow their own system of teaching in schools that are 
entirely Catholic. Nor is distributive justice lost sight of, as is evidenced by the 
financial aid granted by the State to the several schools demanded by the fam- 
ilies.”°° Should any doubt have lingered as to the desired applicability of this 
doctrine to the American scene, it is dispelled for us by Father William E. 
McManus, the assistant director of the Education Department of the highly 
authoritative National Catholic Welfare Conference, who, in addressing the 
national convention of the Catholic Press Association on May 21, 1948, explained 
that “we know from the Holy Father’s Encyclical that distributive justice obliges 
government to support parochial schools.”’*’ 


Any gain won by, or conceded to, the Catholic Church as regards the 
auxiliary services would be used by that organization as a precedent for greater 
gains. The Catholic Hierarchy steadfastly believes that in principle it has a right 
to tax support for its schools. If the Hierarchy is to be successfully combatted in 


its quest for such support, the opposition must also be based upon an allegiance to 
(Continued on page 320) 


* Everson v. Board of Education of the Township of Ewing (1947) 330 U.S. 1. 

* “Full Text of the Pope’s Encyclical,” op. cit., p. 1092. 

” Ibid., p. 1102. 

= William E. McManus, The Question of State Aid for Parochial Schools (Washington: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference), p. 7. 
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REFLECTIONS ON JUDAISM’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


BY RABBI SAMUEL H. BERKOWITZ 


JUDAISM IS A WAY OF LIFE which brings together the seemingly irreconcilable 
elements of faith and reason, belief and understanding. An individual’s life, 
Judaism maintains, to be satisfying and meaningful must of necessity combine 
these two elements. 


That faith permeates our every day living is clear to this writer. The student 
in his classroom accepts the pronouncements of his instructor with faith; he 
believes what his instructor says, whether at first he understands or not. The 
child in his home obeys his parents’ wishes; the scientist in his laboratory embarks 
upon an investigation into the unknown after first establishing an hypothesis. All 
of us, while living in the present, think about the future; we plan; we hope. We 
use machines, press buttons, with or without understanding the strange powers, 
electric, magnetic, or chemical which are at work; we have faith in the fact that 
the machine will do its work; the pill will cure our sickness. 


It might be suggested that faith is not alone a human phenomenon. Animals, 
too, even though their medium of communication is not language, and the word 
does not exist in their vocabulary, might also be said to live by what we human 
beings call faith. An animal finds his way to food or water; an animal seeks out 
the breast of its mother and finds nourishment; the bird finds shelter in the 
protective limbs of a tree or under the protective coloration of the leaves of a 
bush. Granting the validity of the naturalistic terminology which might describe 
these random phenomena, a terminology created by man, the intellectual im- 
perialist of the animal kingdom, I still like to think of these phenomena as being a 
basic part of a greater whole, an all-embracing category of faith which permeates 
the universe. 


What is it, therefore, that makes human beings the imperialists of intelligence, 
and what quality do we possess that makes us higher than the beasts of the field? 





RABBI SAMUEL H. BERKOWITZ holds a B.A. degree from Boston University, where he 
was initiated into Phi Beta Kappa, a M.A. degree from Catholic University of America, and 
a D.H.L. degree from Jewish Theological Seminary of America, where be was ordained in 
1944. He is the Director of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation at the University of Pennsylvania. 
This article represents the reworking, on the part of the author, of a series of radio talks 
delivered over the University of Illinois Radio Station, WILL, in February, 1952. He prepared 
this article at the invitation of one of the editors of EpucationaL THeory because this editor 
found the contents of the radio talks intellectually provocative. The talks are presented almost 
exactly as they were delivered, with the addition of some bibliographical references. The 
author, who, in a sense, earns bis livelibood as a teacher, is by no means a professional 
educator. At the same time, he has a keen interest in education and was prompted to deliver 
his radio series because of bis personal conviction that the “theological,” as contrasted with 
the “philosophical” foundations for education should be included in a Social Foundations 
curriculum. 
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That quality is mind—a mind that is capable of arriving at the higher levels of 
understanding—mind that raises us to a level of grasping meaning—mind that 
endows us with the power to achieve our purpose in life. 


FAITH AND UNDERSTANDING 


These two qualities of faith on the one hand, and understanding on the other, 
belief and then meaning, love and then knowledge, these two are inseparable in 
the religion of the Jewish people. Neither takes priority either in time or in im- 
portance, but both go hand in hand in the scheme of Judaism. Nowhere is this 
more vividly demonstrated than in the daily liturgy of the pious Jew, who twice 
daily, morning and evening, recites the declaration of faith hallowed by time: 


“Hear O Israel the Lord our God the Lord is one” (Deuteronomy 6:4), and 
in the same breath adds the following: 


And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. 

And these words which I command thee this day shall be upon thy hearts and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house and when thou walkest by the way and when thou liest down 
and when thou risest up. (Deuteronomy 6:5-9) 


This passage in the liturgy, the most important in the vast body of Jewish 
prayers from all ages and from all times, opens with a simple, yet firm declaration 
of faith, “Hear O Israel.” But let us pause here and examine this word—“Hear.” 
In Hebrew, the word is “Shama”—its common meaning is “to hear”—‘“to listen”— 
and yet its meaning goes deeper and for this the evidence of philology could be 
offered. The word shama really means to understand, not just to hear. For hearing 
alone the Hebrew language has a denominative verb from the noun ozen, or ear. 
The declaration of faith is really a clamoring for understanding, for the grasping 
of meaning. Though understanding and meaning can be achieved by faith or 
love—“‘And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might”—understanding comes from the sincere attempt to know, 
the honest effort to learn. But more, understanding and knowledge result from 
the give and take, the constant interchange among people of ideas. “Thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house,” day and night, at home and away 
from home. And, above all, “Thou shalt teach them unto thy children.” Under- 
standing must be based upon the acquiring of knowledge by all, from childhood 
on, all of society, young and old, sharing in the experience of learning, discussing, 
sharing, knowing. 


Tue Historic Prioriry oF KNOWLEDGE 


Study and the acquiring of knowledge took priority in the development of 
the Jewish religious civilization over mere faith. Historic, political, and economic 
conditions in the several centuries before the Common Era resulted in the 
emergence of the Synagogue, the school, and the adult academy in Jewish life, 
institutions that existed simultaneously with the Holy Temple in Jerusalem, but 
which soon captured the fancy and gained the respect, with its accompanying 
authority, of the entire population of ancient Palestine. 


Authority in those generations began to be vested not in the temple priest, 
the religious functionary, but rather in the learned member of society, whatever 
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his pedigree, whatever his station in life. Scholarship became the prerequisite for 
leadership. Indeed, there developed over the generations an entire program aimed 
at examining the Scripture, interpreting it, and bringing it into consonance with 
the practical problems of the day. Study became an obsession with Jews all over 
the Near East. From Babylonia, scholars came to study at the academies in 
Jerusalem or Yavneh. Some remained, like Hillel, the woodsman, whose intellec- 
tual genius brought him to the exalted position of head of the academy. Others 
returned to Babylonia, there to create new academies and to train other scholars. 


The subject for study was primarily the Holy Scripture, canonized or still in 
the process of being canonized. Canonization implied all that the word means, 
the decision that the contents of a book, considered sacred, were indeed sacred 
and binding upon all Jews as a revealed word of God. It is amazing, therefore, to 
note what liberties the sages took in analyzing and explaining the contents of some 
of these revealed books, canonized by these ancient sages of Jewry. Naive? 
Hardly. Naive in terms of our modern sophistication; but intellectual giants, these 
scholars of two millenia ago. And, in truth, liberties were not taken, but rather 
meanings grasped as a result of concerned thinking, and logical analysis. For 
uppermost in their minds was the concern for truth, achievable only by the use 
of those faculties with which men are endowed. 


Let me cite a case in point: 


In the book of Jeremiah, chapter 16, verse 11, the following statement is 
read: “Because your fathers have forsaken Me, saith the Lord, and have walked 
after other Gods, and have served them, and have worshipped them, and have 
forsaken Me and have not kept My Torah...” The prophet then goes on to 
enumerate the consequences of such behavior, but let us dwell upon this one 
verse as did the sages of Israel centuries ago. They were frankly interested in this 
progression of violations, first forsaking God, then lured by strange gods, fol- 
lowed by service and worship to these idols, culminating in the complete forsak- 
ing of the One God and rising to the climax of not observing or keeping the 
Torah. 


Reading into the verse that which is not necessarily there, the Rabbis 
conceived a principle that was revolutionary, a principle that to some, even today, 
might be considered sacrilegious. Putting words into God’s mouth, figuratively 
speaking, they said: The Almighty’s grievance was that Israel had forsaken the 
Torah, not the Almighty; “Had they but abandoned me” says God, “and kept 
faith with my Torah”—these the words of the Rabbis. What did the rabbis under- 
stand by Torah? What indeed does Torah mean to Judaism today. What has it 
meant through all ages? Torah is the sum total of intellectual activity of all ages 
to Jews, it is law; it is study. It is scripture, but also commentary. It is poetry, 
ery: music, art—in short, it is the sum total of what we understand as 

nowledge, learning, study, human intellectual probing and accomplishment—it 
is revelation, not without inspiration. 

Had they but abandoned me, and kept faith with my Torah! This rabbinic 


understanding of the verse in Jeremiah was the subject of continued discussion 
throughout the ages. One vivid reanalysis of this idea comes to mind, from the 





_" This discussion is recorded in the Palestinian Talmud, Tractate Hagigah, p. 76, and is 
typical of Rabbinic treatment of Biblical verses. This sort of treatment gave rise to a tremen- 
dous body of homiletic literature known as the Midrash. 
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teachings of an 18th century rabbi, Israel Baal Shem, founder of the Hassidic sect. 
He taught the following: After all, the end of all knowledge is to know that we 
cannot know anything.’ But there are two sorts of not knowing. The one is the 
immediate not-knowing, when a man does not even begin to examine and try 
to know, but feels it is impossible. Another, however, examines and searches, 
until he comes to know that one cannot know. These two types may be com- 
pared with the two men who wish to see their king. The one enters the king’s 
palace, walks through the king’s treasure rooms and splendid halls, drinks in 
all the beauty and splendor and then he discovers that he cannot get to know the 
king. The other reasons that since it is not possible to get to know the king, he 
will not bother to enter the palace at all.° 


TRADITION AND INQUIRY 


Before us is a Universe—an ordered universe. We have a distinct place in that 
universe and a definite task to do. We have the faculties, the mental endowment 
to examine, search, seek after the truth. If at the end we achieve the heights of 
knowing that we can know nothing, we need not despair, for indeed the Almighty 
will be satisfied that we have not forsaken his Torsh. 


Throughout the liturgy of Judaism, ancient and medieval, we find the fol- 
lowing introductory petition: “Our God and God of our Fathers.” In more 
recent times Jewish scholars, in their study of the liturgy, their study of the 
authorship, dating, and meaning of the religious poetry and prose w hich make 
up the liturgy, have discovered many homiletical explanations. One of these is 
found in the tradition of the very pious sect, the Hassidim, and attributed again 
to the founder of that sect. 


In discussion of the passage, Our God and God of our fathers, he suggested 
the following: 


There are two sorts of persons who believe in God. The one believes in God 
because this belief has been handed down to him by his fathers. The faith of such 
a person is very strong. The other has arrived at his faith by dint of searching 
thought, by thinking the problem through by himself. There is a great difference 
between the two. The first has the adv antage that his faith cannot be shaken, no 
matter how many objections are raised to it. His faith is firm for he has taken it 
over from his fathers. But there is a basic weakness to this sort of faith. It is based 
upon a commandment given by man, and it has been learned without thought or 
reasoning. The advantage of the second man is that he reached his faith through 
his own power, through much searching and thinking. But, his faith has a flaw 
in it: for it might be easy to shake off by offering a body of contrary evidence. 
The one who combines both kinds of faith is invulnerable. 

That is why, continues the sainted Rabbi, our liturgy states: “Our God,” 
because of our own seeking and learning, and “the God of Our Fathers,” because 
of our tradition. 


In the same homily, further evidence is offered from the passages where 
reference is made to the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 


*I know of no evidence that Israel Baal Shem was influenced by, let alone that he ever 
read, Greek philosophy. 
*Glatzer, N., In Time and Eternity, New York, 1946, p. 86. 
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Jacob, to suggest that even Isaac and Jacob did not merely take over the tradition 
of Abraham, but sought out the divine for themselves. Within this homily we 
find clearly demonstrated the basic approach of Judaism to the problem of faith 
and truth, the combination of inquiry by one’s self with the tradition of the past. 
This has been the great factor in understanding the history of the Jews, their 
survival, their progress, and their creativity. 


Fortunately, the searching out by one’s self became the order of the day, so 
to speak, from the beginning of the rabbinic period until the present; the rabbinic 
period beginning roughly with the first century B.C. It must be noted that I refrain 
from using the phrase post-biblical when referring to this period. Post-biblical 
suggests that the Bible, having been canonized, became a library item and the 
sages or rabbis created a Judaism wholly apart from the source of Judaism, the 
Holy Scripture. Rabbinic Judaism is hardly a thing apart from Biblical Judaism, 
but is based upon it. For though Greek and Roman occupation of Palestine led 
early to the end of Jewish national-independence, Judaism as the distinctive cul- 
ture or religious civilization hardly ceased to exist. 


The very basis for continued Jewish existence and creativity was the Holy 
Scripture. The Scripture was the only remnant the Jewish people had of its 
former national independence and as one of my teachers put it: The scripture 
was the magic means of making a sordid actuality recede before a glorious 
memory.* The Jews had lost their independence, were exiled and persecuted by 
the Romans, but they found refuge in their academies and in their study of scrip- 
ture. More than 18 centuries ago the Jewish historian Josephus wrote: “Though 
we be deprived of our wealth, of our cities, or of the other advantages we have, 
our Law continues immortal.” Writing Greek he used the word law, because 
there was no equivalent for the Hebrew word Torah, mentioned above. What 
he meant was sacred Scripture, the literary remains up to his day and the tradition 
of a thousand years or more of Jewish creativity. 


But Torah did not end with Josephus’ time or since. Receiving the tradition 
of their fathers, and unshaken in their faith, the rabbis acting on behalf of their 
people began their search for solutions to problems confronted by the changing 
political, social, economic, and even geographic conditions which faced a people 
removed from its own land. This combination of tradition and seeking after 
truth by one’s self was invulnerable. Indeed, it spelled survival for the Jewish 
people in spite of the trials and tribulations of the ages. It created a synagogue to 
replace the Ancient Temple; it produced prayer to take the place of the sacri- 
ficial cult; it combated the foreign philosophies of paganism and idolatry, and yet 
took what was good from these cultures and adopted it; it spoke Greek, Aramaic, 
Latin, and the vernacular of every land, yet held dear the Hebrew language; it 
produced music, art, dance—all its own; it gave birth to offsprings, Christianity 
and Mohammedism; searching, seeking, inquiring—it nevertheless, held fast to its 
own tradition and has continued to recite continually, “Our God and the God of 
our Fathers.” 


Tue JewisH ScHooL 


The Jewish school came into being over two thousand years ag0 and was the 
institution which reduced the theoretical to the ground level of the practical. 


*Cf. Ginzberg, Louis, The Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1909, Volume I, preface. 
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Jews are proud of the place which the school has occupied in the history of the 
Jewish people. Of course, Judaism does not have a monopoly upon this institu- 
tion, but there are several distinctive factors about the Jewish attitude toward 
education and schools about which we are justifiably proud and which we want 
to share with other peoples. In the first place, there has been a distinctive motive 
and stimulation in Jewry which resulted in the creation of schools—this stimula- 
tion a — one, among others. About 2,000 years ago, the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine found a problem resulting from changing economic condi- 
tions. Jewish life, as a result of Greek impact ‘and Roman, became different in a 
civilization which made trade and commerce the avenues in which Jews found a 
means for livelihood. During the period when incessant trials and tribulations, 
wars and invasions, made it impossible for Jews to live on the soil, during that 
period of upheaval which caused Jews to be dispossessed of their land and of their 
political independence, the Jew found himself unable to fulfill a cardinal principle 
of his faith, the requirement that he teach his children. Educating the son had 
been the solemn religious obligation of the father, an obligation understood by 
the literal meaning of the verse “Thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children.” Economic and political upheavals, the general unrest of the’ community 
made this a virtual impossibility. Fathers were away at war, or engaged in com- 
merce and trade, or carried off as political prisoners. It soon became obvious that 
the community at large had to assume the obligations of rearing children and 
there came into being the first system of compulsory education, compulsory 
public school education. It became the law of the land that communities must 
appoint and support teachers for their children. The law, part of Jewish religious 
statute, based upon the Scripture and, therefore, theologically motivated since 
education of the young became the fulfillment of God’s will, provided certain 
specifications which today would be the envy of public school systems. It was 
mandatory that one teacher be appointed and maintained for 25 children—one 
teacher for 25 pupils. It was further provided that if in a community the number 
of children exceeded 25, then an assistant teacher be appointed and that 50 chil- 
dren require two teachers. 


In these days of overcrowded classrooms, uninformed publics and publics 
undesirous of being informed about classroom conditions, this ratio stands out 
as truly remarkable. What is even more remarkable, is the fact that the stimulus 
for providing such schools and maintaining teachers was not the stimulus of 
state sanctions, taxation, P.T.A.’s and the like, but rather a voluntary self- 
imposition of compulsory education. Teaching children was the will of God—a 
teacher was consecrated to a sacred task—the community was sanctified by ful- 
filling a sacred obligation. Combining faith with knowledge was no idle ideal, 
it was an essential part of a religious civilization which understood its purpose of 
achieving the maximum of self fulfillment for its members. And schooling was 
universal, for boys at least, the children of the poor, as well as the rich, paid for 
out of public funds, funds collected in addition to the heavy taxations paid to the 
ruling power of Rome from which there was no return. 


ApuLt EDUCATION 


Education did not stop at the level of children. Jews were obligated further 
by scriptural commandments to study throughout their lives. Academies for 
adult study, at selected periods to be sure, were established. True, the scholars in 
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the academies and their disciples carried on their scholarly work throughout the 
year, but at appointed times thousands of men, descended upon the academies 
for lectures and discussions. It may or may not be legendary, but one Sage, Rabbi 
Akiba, who flourished in the latter half of the first century and the beginning of 
the second, is said to have had 20,000 pupils. It is unlikely that he had that many 
at one time, or over a great length of time, but legends are a people’s verdict upon 
history and germs of truth are found even in legends. 


Students came from every walk of life—our records do not record their 
names or their occupations, but the heads of academies and the scholars of note 
are remembered by name and their occupations are often mentioned; carpenters, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers; Rabbi Akibah was a shepherd; Hillel, before becoming 
head of the academy, was a woedchopper; Rabbi Gamliel was of aristocracy and 
so on. Knowledge was the inalienable property of all men. And all took advantage 
of the opportunity to study. In succeeding centuries, and in every land, this love 
for learning inspired by religious doctrine, continued. The synagogue became 
more than a house of worship, but a house of study. Weekly classes in every 
phase of Jewish learning were held for all; but daily classes, following the morn- 
ing service, were conducted. The spiritual heights to which teaching rose is 
demonstrated by the principle evolved about teachers’ salaries—for teachers were 
forbidden to accept any remuneration for the wisdom and knowledge they im- 
parted, for this wisdom was not theirs to keep, their intellect not theirs by 
acquisition but by divine endowment—teachers were paid for the time they spent 
during which they could otherwise be gainfully employed. This, not a device, an 
artificial mechanical device, but rather a lofty and inspired approach to the de- 
mands made of man by the source of wisdom and truth, almighty God. 


It is no accident, therefore, nor an artificial formula, this pronouncement of 
the rabbis outlining the three cardinal pillars upon which the universe is sup- 
ported, but rather a pronouncement growing out of the _historic-religious 
experience of a people. These principles are Torah—study and wisdom, the 
development of the individual’s distinctive endowment of mind and intellect; 
Avodah—worship, prayer, belief, and faith in the source of purpose, meaning and 
worth in the universe; G’milut Hasadim—acts of charity and fulfillment of one’s 
obligation to one’s fellow man and society. 
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THE NATURE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


BY DAVID P. AUSUBEL 


FEW PERSONS WOULD TAKE ISSUE WITH THE PROPOSITION that education is an applied 
or engineering science. It is an applied’ science because it is concerned with the 
realization of certain practical ends which have social value. The precise nature 
of these ends is highly controversial, in terms of both substance and relative 
emphasis. To some individuals the function of education is to transmit the ideol- 
ogy of the culture and a core body of knowledge and intellectual skills. To 
others, education is primarily concerned with the optimal development of po- 
tentiality for growth and achievement—not only with respect to cognitive abili- 
ties, but also with respect to personality organization and adjustment. Disagree- 
ment with respect to ends, however, neither removes education from the category 
of science nor makes it any less of an applied branch of knowledge. It might be 
mentioned in passing that automobile engineers are also not entirely agreed as to 
the characteristics of the “ideal” car; and physicians disagree violently in formu- 
lating a definition of health. 


Regardless of the ends it chooses to adopt, an applied discipline only becomes 
a science when it seeks to ground proposed means to ends on empirically vali- 
datable propositions. The operations involved in such an undertaking are 
commonly subsumed under the term “research.” The question under discussion 
relates to the nature of search in applied science, or, more specifically, in educa- 
tion. Is educational research a field in its own right with theoretical problems and 
a methodology of its own, or does it merely involve the operation of applying 
knowledge from “pure” scientific disciplines to practical problems of pedagogy? 


RESISTANCE TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


It should be noted at the outset that there is both little general acceptance of 
the need for educational research and little appreciation of the relevance of such 
research for the improvement of education. A tradition of research does not 





DAVID P. AUSUBEL, Ph. D., M.D., is an Associate Professor in the Bureau of Educational 
Research at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. He points out that educational research, 
as a field in its own right, is immature and characterized by dilemmas which confusedly 
oscillate between “basic science” research, “extrapolated” research, and “applied” research. 
Drawing on his training and experience in medical research, he points toward a possible 
development of research methodology in pedagogy which may give education status as a 
scientific discipline. 


*The term “applied” is used here to distinguish between sciences which are oriented 
toward practical ends as opposed to “basic” sciences which do not serve this function. 
Applied does not imply that the content of the practical disciplines consists of applications 
from the “basic” disciplines. The problems rather than the knowledge of applied sciences 
are “applied.” 
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exist in education as it does, for example, in medicine or in engineering, where 
both professionals and consumers commonly agree that research and progress are 
almost synonymous. This much is clearly evident from the marked resistance 
which educational researchers encounter from school boards, school administra- 
tors, teachers and parents. 


Generally speaking, educational research institutions and public school sys- 
tems have not succeeded in working out orderly and systematic procedural 
machinery providing for long-term research programs in the schools. In most 
cases, each individual researcher is obligated to conduct his own separate negoti- 
ations with school authorities every time he wishes to work on a problem; and 
more often than not he meets with indifference or outright resistance. He has 
learned that it is more effective to carry on research activities through personal 
“contacts” in the schools than to obtain the necessary permission through official 
channels. This chaotic situation is in marked contrast to the well established 
working agreements which all medical schools have with hospitals relative to the 
conducting of clinical research. 


In addition to, or perhaps reflective of the lack of, perceived relevance of 
educational research to educational progress are other frequently encountered 
resistances to the performance of research in the public schools. It is alleged, for 
example, that research utilizes time urgently needed for subject matter or other 
purposes, that children are “exploited” by being cast in the role of “guinea pigs,” 
and that irreparable psychological or educational damage is inflicted on some 
children to further “experiments” of questionable value. Furthermore, some edu- 
cators demand to know how such research is going to help them solve their 
immediate problems. 


Satisfactory answers to such questions can easily be given once the impor- 
tance of educational research itself is accepted. It can be pointed out that research 
projects are not so demanding of pupil or teacher time that they interfere with 
the curricular program of the school; that the school spends time on many things 
of less intrinsic value; that the ethical standards of educational researchers are 
generally high enough to preclude harmful or dangerous experimentation; that 
many research programs are educational in themselves and can be made enjoyable 
to children. Finally it can be shown that the criterion of immediate value and 
utility is unreasonable and is not applied in other engineering sciences. 


Non-ReEsEARCH APPROACHES TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF PEDAGOGY 


If so much resistance to educational research exists, how do educators and 
others commonly propose to further a methodology? A time-honored 
method employed by many “successful” teachers is to examine their own prac- 
tices, to abstract what seems to them the basis for their success, and to advocate 
that these practices be universally emulated. The weaknesses of this approach are 
obvious. The claimed success of these teachers is rarely verified by objective 
means, the factors to which success is attributed are merely subjective impressions 
which have not been objectively identified or measured, and no control data are 
available as a basis for comparison. Often such teachers are successful for entirely 
different reasons than those of alleged superior methodology. Some have good 
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teaching personalities, others have unusually good students, and still others teach 
under atypically favorable conditions. To remedy these shortcomings, some 
teachers have conducted crude classroom experiments. But since the vast majority 
of these experiments fail to control relevant variables (i.e., significant character- 
istics of the experimental population, of the proposed method, of the teacher, of 
the school environment), do not utilize reliable measuring instruments, and do 
not subject results to tests of statistical significance, they contribute little to the 


science of pedagogy. 


Another less rational approach merely relies on the authority of presumed 
expert opinion. Some educators are convinced that after twenty-five years of 
experience in the profession they are entitled to make dogmatic pronouncements 
on pedagogic method which require no rationalization whatsoever and are valid 
by fiat alone, i.e., because of the wisdom which extended experience or high 
status in an administrative or university hierarchy presumably confers. 


A third approach places greater weight on logic than on experience. Method 
A is inferred to be superior to Method B because it is more compatible (a) with 
certain theoretical considerations that have logical or face validity or (b) with 
indirectly related empirical findings. Such thinking is obviously necessary as a 
preliminary step in the formulation of hypotheses to be tested, and is probably 
the only approach possible in deciding upon the ends that education should pur- 
sue. Clearly, however, it cannot constitute an adequate approach in itself with 
respect to providing a scientific basis for the means employed toward such ends. 


EmpiricaL (RESEARCH) APPROACHES TO PEDAGOGIC METHODOLOGY 


Three different kinds of research orientations have been adopted by those 
who are concerned with scientific progress in applied disciplines such as educa- 
tion: (a) basic science research,? (b) extrapolated research in the basic sciences, 
and (c) research at an applied level. 


The “basic science” research approach is predicated on the very defensible 
notion that applied sciences are ultimately related to knowledge in the under- 
lying sciences on which they are based. It can be convincingly demonstrated, for 
example, that progress in clinical medicine is intimately related to progress in 
biochemistry and bacteriology; that progress in engineering is intimately related 
to progress in physics and chemistry; and that progress in education is similarly 
dependent upon advances in psychology, statistics, sociology and philosophy. 
However, two important kinds of qualifications have to be placed on the value of 
basic science research for the applied sciences: qualifications of purpose or 
orientation, and qualifications of level of applicability. 


By definition, basic science research is concerned with the discovery of 
general laws of physical, biological, psychological and sociological phenomenol- 
ogy as an end in itself. Researchers in these fields have no objection, of course, if 


?The term “basic” refers to the distinction between “basic” and applied sciences made 
earlier. It does not mean “fundamental.” In the latter sense applied research is just as “basic” 
as research in the pure sciences. 
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their findings are applied to practical problems which have social value; in fact 
there is reason to believe that they are motivated to some extent by this consider- 
ation. But the design of basic science research bears no intended relation what- 
soever to problems in the applied disciplines, the aim being solely to advance 
knowledge. Ultimately, of course, such knowledge is applicable in a very broad 
sense to practical problems; but since the research design is not oriented to the 
solution of these problems, this applicability is apt to be quite indirect and 
unsystematic, and relevant only over a time period which is too long to be 
meaningful in terms of the short-range needs of the applied disciplines. 


The second qualification has to do with the level at which findings in the 
basic sciences can be applied once their relevancy has been established. It should 
be self-evident that such findings enjoy a much higher level of generality than the 
problems to which they can be applied. At the applied level, specific ends and 
conditions are added which demand additional research to make manifest the 
precise way in which the general law operates in the specific case. That is, the 
applicability of general principles to specific problems is not given in the state- 
ment of the general principle, but must be specifically worked out for each 
individual problem. Knowledge about nuclear fission for example does not tell 
us how to make an atomic bomb or an atomic-powered airplane. 


In fields such as education the problem of generality is further complicated 
by the fact that the peerage ost often exist at higher levels of complexity 
with respect to the order of phenomenology involved than the basic science 
findings requiring application. That is, new variables are added which may qualita- 
tively alter the general principles from the basic science to such an extent that at 
the applied level they only have substrate validity but no explanatory or predic- 
tive value. For example, antibiotic reactions that take place in test tubes do not 
necessarily take place in living systems, methods of learning employed by animals 
in mazes do not necessarily correspond to methods of learning children use in 
grappling with verbal materials in classrooms. 


The basic science approach in educational research, therefore, is subject to 
many serious disadvantages. Its relevancy is too remote and indirect because it is 
not oriented toward solving educational problems, and its findings, if relevant, are 
applicable only if much additional research is performed to translate general 
principles into the more specific form they have to assume in the task-specialized 
and more complex contexts of pedagogy. 


These limitations would not be so serious if they were perceived. If the 
limitations of this approach were perceived, it would be defensible for educational 
institutions to set aside a small portion of their research funds for basic science 
research as a long-term investment. But since these limitations are not perceived, 
some bureaus of educational research confidently invest their major resources in 
such programs, and then complacently expect that the research findings, which 
emerge will be both relevant and applicable in their original form to the problems 
of education. 


Naivete with respect to the second premise, i.e., of immediate applicability, 
is especially rampant and has led to very serious distortions in our knowledge of 
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the psychology of learning that is relevant for pedagogy. The psychology of 
learning that teachers study is based on findings in general psychology which 
have been borrowed wholesale without much attempt to test their applicability 
to the kinds of learning situations that exist in classrooms. It would be a shocking 
situation indeed if a comparable procedure were practiced in medicine, i.e., if 
physicians employed therapeutic techniques validated only in vitro or by animal 
experimentation. 


The second general research approach in the applied disciplines is “extrapo- 
lated basic science research.” Unlike pure basic science research it is oriented 
toward the solution of practical or applied problems. It starts out by identifying 
significant problems in the applied field, and designs experiments pointed toward 
their solution on an analagous but highly simplified basic science level. In this 
way it satisfies the important criterion of relevance, but must still contend with 
the problem of level of applicability. The rationale of this approach is that many 
practical problems are so complex that before one can develop fruitful hypotheses 
leading to their solution they must first be reduced to simpler terms and patterned 
after simpler models. Thus simplified, problems of contro] and measurement are 
rendered more manageable. 


Depending on the nature of the problem under investigation, this approach 
may have genuine merit providing that the resulting research findings are only 
regarded as “leads” or hypotheses to be tested in the applied situation rather than 
as definitive answers per se to problems in pedagogy. As already noted, however, 
educational researchers have a tendency to extrapolate basic science findings to 

dagogical problems without conducting the additional research necessary to 

ridge the gap between the two levels of generality involved. Also, when it is 
necessary to cross levels of phenomenological complexity in extrapolating, this 
approach has very limited usefulness for the reasons already given above. 


The third approach to educational research, research at the applied level, is 
the most relevant and direct of the three, yet paradoxically is utilized least by 
professional research workers in the field. When research is performed in relation 
to the actual problems of education, at the level of complexity in which they exist, 
that is, im situ (under the conditions in which they are to be found in practice), 
the problems of relevance and extrapolation do not arise.* Most rigorous research 
in applied Py omnes other than education is conducted at this level. The research 
program of a hospital or medical school would be regarded as seriously unbal- 
anced if most of its funds and efforts went into biochemical or bacteriological 
research instead of into clinical research. The major responsibility for furthering 
research in the former areas belongs to graduate departments of chemistry and 
bacteriology. On the other hand, unless medical schools undertake to solve their 
own clinical problems who else will? And the same analogy obviously holds for 
education as well. 


Although applied research presents greater difficulties with respect to 
research design, control, and measurement, the rewards are correspondingly 
* Applied research is also directed toward the discovery of general laws within the 


framework of its applied ends. The generalizations it discovers, therefore, exist at a different 
plane of generality than those of “basic” science research. 
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greater when these problems are solved. Certainly such problems cannot be solved 
when they are avoided. If other applied disciplines have been able to evolve 
satisfactory research methodologies, there is no reason why education cannot also 
do so. In fact, if any applied discipline with unique and distinctive problems of 
its own is to survive as a science it has no choice in the matter—it is obliged to 
do so. 


DIFFERENIATION BETWEEN PsYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Since both psychology and education deal with the problem of learning, how 
can we distinguish between the special research interests of each discipline in this 
area? As an applied science, education is not concerned with the general laws of 
learning per se, but only with those properties of learning that can be related to 
efficacious ways of deliberately effecting stable changes in individuals which have 
social value. Education, therefore, refers to guided or manipulated learning 
deliberately directed toward specific practical ends. These ends may be defined 
as the long-term acquisition of a stable body of knowledge (ideas, concepts, 
facts), values, habits, skills, ways of perceiving, adjusting, and aspiring, and of 
the capacities needed for acquiring them. 


The psychologist’s interest in learning, on the other hand, is much more 
general. Many other aspects of learning apart from the efficient achievement of 
designated competencies and capacities for growth in a directed context concern 
him. More typically, he investigates the nature of current, fragmentary, or short- 
term learning experiences rather than the kinds of long-term learning involved in 
assimilating extensive and organized bodies of knowledge, values, habits and skills. 


The following kinds of learning problems, therefore, are particularly indige- 
nous to educational research: (a) discovery of the nature of those aspects of the 
learning process affecting the long-range stability and meaningfulness of organized 
bodies of knowledge, skills, etc. in the learner; (b) long-range modification 
(improvement) of learning capacities; (c) discovery of those personality and 
cognitive aspects of the learner and of the interpersonal and social aspects of the 
learning environment that affect motivation for learning and characteristic ways 
of assimilating material; and (d) discovery of appropriate and maximally efficient 
practices and ways of organizing and presenting learning materials, of deliberately 
motivating and directing learning toward specified goals. 


CoNCLUSION 


The failure of education to acquire status as an applied scientific discipline 
can be largely ascribed to two contrasting approaches to the discovery of peda- 
gogical knowledge. One approach has relied on empirically untested theoretical 
propositions, on dogmatic assertion, or on the unwarranted generalization of sub- 
jective impressions from personal teaching experience. The other approach, going 
to the opposite extreme, has avoided coming to grips with the fundamental re- 
search problem of education as an applied science, i.e., the discovery of how 
pupils assimilate and grow in ability to assimilate symbolical materials in a social 
and interpersonal environment, and what the optimal conditions for these proc- 
esses are. Instead it has become preoccupied with basic science research, failing to 
recognize important limitations of this approach with respect to relevancy and 
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level of generality and complexity, and uncritically extrapolating findings from 
one level to another without performing the intervening research operations that 
are necessary. 


If the profession of education is open to attack, it is vulnerable on the 
grounds of failing to make the progress it could reasonably have been expected 
to make in providing a scientific basis for pedagogy. It is vulnerable because of its 
complacency, its resistiveness to applied educational research, its tendency to 
spend more time and effort on dogmatically disseminating unvalidated hypotheses 
than on endeavoring to secure validation through painstaking research activity. 
Unfortunately, criticism of professional education is not directed along these lines, 
but is usually based on the fallacious notions that a science of pedagogy is un- 
necessary for teaching, that children are not learning as much as they used to, 
and that the only proper aim of education is the acquisition of factual knowledge 
and of intellectual skills. 


The best defence that education could make to these latter baseless charges is 
to admit that a science of pedagogy does not yet exist, and to direct its attention 
toward formulating a research methodology in pedagogy at the applied level of 
operations at which it functions. 





SHOULD PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS RECEIVE PUBLIC FUNDS? 
(Continued from page 306) 


principle. In the principle of the separation of church and state stands our greatest 
assurance that no individual and no group will be relegated for reasons of religion 
to second-class citizenship. 


To each of the above rebuttals, parochial-school spokesmen could no doubt 
offer an able rejoinder, and each rejoinder would probably bring a countering 
reply which in turn could be disputed. That is the way with controversial ques- 
tions. But perhaps it will suffice at this point to remind ourselves that the victor 
in a debate is not necessarily he who has uttered the last word and to express the 
hope that the present incomplete discussion will be supplemented by the com- 
ments of readers, especially those who disagree with the viewpoint here advocated. 
o 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN ON EDUCATION 


BY FREDERICK E. ELLIS 


THE YEAR JUST PASSED MARKED THE ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY Of the publication 
of Cardinal Newman’s The Idea of a University. It is appropriate that this centen- 
nial be recognized not because of the reputation, somew hat bordering on legend, 
which has sprung up around Newman’s name or because of the dramatic moments 
of his religious conversion, but rather on account of the perennial intellectual 
stimulation which a study of Newman affords. Any really thorough, competent 
analysis of the philosophical roots of the educative process can ill-afford to ignore 
what Newman has had to say. And yet, Newman has not been taken very 
seriously. He has been wrapped in a shroud of sentimentality or has been the 
victim of a sort of mendacious hagiography. 


The value of Newman’s educational thinking does not lie in this or that 
answer to a given problem but rather in encouraging his readers to develop a sense 
of profoundness, a feeling for depth, an avoidance of the flaccid Philistinism and 
anti-intellectualism which marks much contemporary thinking and writing in 
the professional study of education. Newman would have called it “nerveless and 
impotent.” 


In spite of serious criticisms which can be levelled against his position, 
Newman—brilliantly gifted—displays a fiber of mind and a substance of ideas 
which is never trite. He possessed what Renan called “le discernement des 
nuances.” Like the ancient Greeks, Newman is to be studied more for his historic 
significance than for his authority in educational and philosophic thinking. 


Sir Walter Moberly has correctly described The Idea of a University as the 
classical statement of the Christian-Hellenic conception of university education. 
But like the Greek heritage, there is imminent danger at the present time of 
endeavoring to make the Christian-Hellenic tradition in education an absolute 
canon of truth and judgment and of imposing it as a yoke upon man’s living and 
growing mind. We might restate a remark of Sir Ernest Barker’s to the effect 
that we can learn more from Newman and of the tradition he represents if we 
observe his way of going about things than if we try to follow the paths he 
marked out. 


The circumstances under which Newman wrote The Idea of a University 
are described in many articles and commentaries and will not be reiterated here. 
It is the purpose of this paper to analyze critically Newman’s position with 
respect to education and to point up its relevance—or lack of it—for education in 





FREDERICK E. ELLIS is Associated Professor of History and Philosophy of Education at 
the University of Minnesota. On the anniversary of Cardinal Newman's century-old, THe 
IpeA oF A University, Professor Ellis critically analyzes the Newman position on education in 
terms of its adequacy for education in our time. This paper sets out to be neither ideologically 
for nor against Newman’s educational thinking, but to display the historic significance of bis 
thought. It was originally read at the annual meeting of the History of Education Section, 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, February, 1953. 
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our own time. The genesis and development of Newman’s thinking is an evolu- 
tionary process of extreme complexity and sharp contrast. It is difficult to under- 
stand The Idea of a University without the background provided by such books 
as his The Development of Christian Doctrine, A Grammer of Assent—one of the 
ablest of Newman’s books, and the Apologia Pro Vita Sua. Neither Newman’s 
educational or philosophical ideas are to be found in any one document. His 
writings comprise an intricate orchestration in which themes are taken up in one 
place to be amplified and developed elsewhere. Newman’s train of reasoning is 
often weak, the arguments in individual discourses are frequently difficult to 
follow, or get lost in a barrage of words with loss of logical articulation and 
coherence. Labyrinthian sentences twist and turn upon one another. The Idea of 
a University is not an easy book to read; much of it is obscure, oblique and peri- 
pheral. Nor does Newman consistently define his terms. One must, of course, bear 
in mind that the problems and pressures of religious controversy in the literature 
of the time guaranteed an audience more theologically sophisticated than is the 
case now; an audience well able to understand his terms. For the modern reader, 
Newman writes in an idiom and utilizes a vocabulary which no longer obtains 
wide currency, hence the semantic problem looms large. Moreover, as someone 
has remarked, politics has displaced religion as the topic of the day. Some of the 
problems most vital and pressing to Newman, particularly those of theological 
concern, do not now appear with the compulsion and urgency associated with 
them during the Victorian period. 


Tue UNIVERSITY AND THEOLOGY 


Newman was not a professional educator. He confronted the philosophical 
bases of education as a worker in another vineyard and brought to that study a 
set of loyalties and prejudices quite different from those of us who regard our- 
selves in the pragmatic, instrumentalist position. Newman had the advantage of 
coming to education from another discipline and of seeing its problems in relation 
to transcendent purposes and goals without which education, for him, was point- 
less and fraudulent. Perhaps Newman’s most valuable insights are perennially of 
worth because he addressed himself to educational problems as an outsider 
unencumbered by the minutiae of method and technique. 


For Newman, a university by name implies a cordiality toward and willing- 
ness to embrace universal knowledge; a university is “inconsistent with restric- 
tions of any kind.” He poses the question: “Ts it logically consistent in a seat of 
learning to call itself a University, and to exclude Theology from the number of 
its studies?” In answering his question negatively, Newman takes the position that 
theology is a science, a body of validated, replicated experience. I quote: 


Is not the being of a God reported to us by testimony, handed down by history, 
inferred by an intuitive process, brought home to us by metaphysical necessity, 
urged on us by the suggestions of our conscience? It is a truth in the natural order, 
as well as in the supernatural. 


Let the doctrine of the Incarnation be true: is it not at once of the nature of an 
historical fact, and of a metaphysical? Let it be true that there are Angels: how 
is not this a point of knowledge in the same sense as the naturalist’s asseveration, 
that myriads of living things might co-exist on the point of a needle? That the 
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CarpINAL NEWMAN ON EDUCATION 323 
Earth is to be burned by fire, is, if true, as large a fact as that huge monsters once 
played amid its depths; that Anti-Christ is to come, is as categorical a heading to 

a chapter of history, as that Nero or Julian was Emperor of Rome... . 


Religious doctrine is knowledge, in as full a sense as Newton’s doctrine is knowl- 
edge. University teaching without Theology is simply unphilosophical. Theology 
has as least as good a right to claim a place there as Astronomy. 


The foregoing passages reveal the degree to which Newman gave unqualified 
assent to theological dogmas, immobilis et irreformabilis. The confirmation of 
observable fact through controlled replication contrasted with the pronounce- 
ments of authority, is a point over which Newman struggled throughout his life. 
Newman endeavored to rest the case of religion upon the precarious foundation 
of theology. Christianity, as well as the other great historical religions, do not owe 
their origin and their existence to their theological systems. They are, rather, the 
amalgams of faith and human reason; theology is but the justification and systema- 
tization of religious insight. In other words, theology has served to preserve 
religious institutions and traditions, but it has not been the driving power behind 
religious expression and devotion. Newman, in a sense, deifies theology and 
attaches to that brittle discipline the entire curriculum and spirit of a university. 
Such a position jockeys him into such an extraordinary statement as the following: 
“Revealed Religion furnishes facts to the other sciences, which those sciences, 
left to themselves, would never reach; and it invalidates apparent facts, which, 
left to themselves, they would imagine. Thus, in the sciences of history, the 
preservation of our race in Noah’s ark is an historical fact, which history never 
would arrive at without Revelation; and, in the province of physiology and moral 
philosophy, our race’s progress and perfectibility is a dream, because Revelation 
contradicts it, whatever may be plausibly argued in its behalf by scientific 
inquirers.” 


REJECTION OF LIBERALISM 


This expression of largely untested opinion is not atypical of Newman’s 
intellectual armamentarium. In the field of dogmatics, Newman is too fond of 
taking things at their face value, whereas the lesson to be learned from any great 
thinker is that initial appearances are not to be trusted in philosophy. The more 
accurately we reason from uncriticized premises, the farther we are led from the 
truth. Newman’s spiritual pilgrimage is the precarious venture of steering his 
craft upon the stormy ocean of passionate conviction endeavoring to avoid the 
Scylla of inflexible dogmatics on the one hand and the Charybdis of critical 
reflection on the other. For him dogma is not a body of thought carried on by 
successive generations of men freely thinking, but a series of propositions based 
upon a super-human revelation and handed down through the medium of an 
infallible teaching authority. Following Schleiermacher, Newman distinguishes 
between revealed truth which is immutable and the subjective apprehension of 
truth and its outward expression. Dogmas are a special treasure under the 
guardianship of a specially constituted authority and are to be preserved at all 
costs from outward contamination. The right of the subject to examine dogma 
critically is confined within prescribed limits. In other words, for Newman, no 
matter how absurd or foolish or even impossible a dogma may be, the individual 
has no right to oppose it so long as the infallible teaching authority sees fit to let 
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it stand as accepted truth. If the individual is tempted beyond the line of author- 
ization, he becomes a heretic which is of itself a condemnation. At times Newman 
operates in a strange intellectual world and rejects the principle that no amount of 
evidence can prove an impossibility. He seems unaware of the fact that a critical 
conclusion can hardly be met by a dogmatic argument. This is the basis for 
Newman’s rejection of the liberal position. As he pointed out in the Apologia: 
“By Liberalism I mean false liberty of thought, or the exercise of thought upon 
matters, in which, from the constitution of the human mind, thought cannot be 
brought to any successful issue, and therefore is out of place.” Newman was 
preoccupied with the exclusion of disintegrative forces in the intellectual world 
and the preservation and enforcement of tradition. However, as H. Richard 
Niebuhr has pointed out, dogma in the Catholic definition consists of revealed 
truths in so far as these are defined by the Church. The limits of revelation are 
not clearly defined since tradition as well as Scripture is the vehicle of revelation, 
and since the development of tradition is organic, the formulation of dogma need 
never be closed. 


Man is radically bad and utterly helpless, and only as super-natural grace is 
bestowed upon him from God can he escape destruction and win eternal life. 
The idea of the Church as a saving institution external to its members and inde- 
pendent of them, and the idea of this external institution as authoritative in the 
area of religion, are inevitable consequences. Newman’s basic disagreement with 
the idea of human progress or perfectibility stems from his complete acceptance 
of the necessity for Divine Grace in the ultimate realization of human potentiality. 
By himself, man can do nothing. Little wonder Newman would regard as a 
heresy of Liberalism the assertion that: “education, periodical literature, railroad 

traveling, ventilation, drainage, and the arts of life, when fully carried out, serve 
to make a population moral and happy.” The good life on earth is possible to a 
degree but its realization can be in terms only of submission to the Ecclesia docens. 
At best, man can soften the harsher, more garish aspects of social and political 
life; he can make his institutions less unfav« orable for the Christian ethic, but only 
the Church can rescue man from the consequences of the Fall. For Newman, 
orthodoxy is the root of morality. 


In his “General Answer to Mr. Kingsley” in the Apologia, Newman states 
that “The Catholic Church claims, not only to judge infallibly on religious ques- 
tions, but to animadvert on opinions in secular matters which bear upon religion, 
on matters of philosophy, of science, of literature, of history, and it demands 
our submission to her claim. It claims to censure books, to silence authors, and 
to forbid discussions. In all this it does not so much speak doctrinally, as enforce 
measures of discipline. It must of course be obeyed without a w ord, and perhaps 
in process of time it will tacitly recede from its own injunctions.” Newman could 
brook no nonsense about private judgment or anything destructive of authority 
such as “heresy, insubordination, resistance to things established, claims of inde- 
pendence, disloyalty, innovation, a critical censorious spirit.” 


SoME TELLING CRITICISMS 


It is in this direction that the most telling criticisms of Newman’s philosophy 
of education can be directed. The most essential and continuing element in edu- 
cation is what James B. Conant has called “the passion for freedom of the mind.” 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN ON EDUCATION 325 
Education, at least as conceived in a unique society such as ours, seeks to encour- 
age widespread enthusiasm for enlightenment (the advancement of knowledge), 
the overturning of dogma and the insatiable quest for intellectual exploration. 
Newman's educational proposals seem to stem in large measure from simple 
fear of ideas, an anxiety as to the ability of theological postulates to compete with 
other ideas in the open market of the free mind. Freedom and independence of 
mind necessarily imply that the status quo in ideas be criticized by those who 
believe it can be improved. Education does indeed traffic in heresy as it does 
business in the markets of orthodoxy; both are its legitimate coin, neither is ex- 
cluded. Perhaps our own dignity as educated men and women is marked by the 
fact that we take the risk of tolerating and examining opinions we loathe. And 
yet, Newman approaches the Socratic spirit of intellectual give-and-take in a 
familiar passage: “When a multitude of young men, keen, open-hearted, sympa- 
thetic, and observant, as young men are, come together and freely mix with each 
other, they are sure to learn from one another, even if there be no one to teach 
them; the conversation of all is a series of lectures to each, and they gain for 
themselves new ideas and views, fresh matter of thought, and distinct principles 
of acting, day by day.” 


In the situation described, one suspects that out of what Newman has por- 
trayed as “a multitude of young men” freely mixing with each other will come 
the free intercourse of ideas leading to changed behavior. The very spirit of this 
kind of intellectual searching and analysis means “resistance to things established,” 
it means “innovation,” and it presupposes “a critical censorious spirit.” Liberal 
education simply means grappling with the vital issues of our common life, 
regardless of the sphere from which these issues arise. Devotion to freedom of 
knowledge compels us not to draw a circle around any area of inquiry and label 
it as heretical. Paul Tillich’s observation with respect to fundamentalism may be 
applied with equal validity to any orthodoxy, political or religious: “It elevates 
something finite and transitory to infinite and eternal validity. . . . It destroys the 
humble honesty of the search for truth, it splits the conscience of its thoughtful 
adherents, and it makes them fanatical because they are forced to suppress ele- 
ments of truth of which they are dimly aware.” 


What Paul Tillich refers to as the “Protestant principle,” Plato called “dia- 
lectics,” namely, the power of an institution perenially to criticize and to trans- 
form each of its historical manifestations. Every honest and serious doubt testifies 
to an abiding faith in truth itself. Indeed, one might well say that the history of 
education is a history of continuous iconoclasm and the struggle to create 
synthesis, a principle of alternation. If freedom is taken from education, if educa- 
tion is made a function of theology, the principle of alternation is denied. 


Tue SEARCH FOR SAFETY 


Newmar: found safety under doctrinal laws. He was safe, but one wonders if 
it was the safety of an individual who had yet to find his spiritual freedom, who 
had yet to find himself. For Newman, revolutions were always wrong. The masses 
should have confidence in the authority of those above them. Newman was 
unable to comprehend the fact that revolt against orthodoxy might well spring 
from deep religious earnestness and piety. Looking upon the sharp distinctions 
and cleavages in class, wealth, culture and learning, Newman attributed them to 
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the will of God. Unlike his contemporary, Lord Acton, Newman was unsympa- 
thetic with the application of the scientific method in history; he rejected 
Biblical criticism in Germany as it was pursued by men such as Cardinal Dél- 
linger. The study of comparative religions was regarded by Newman as futile 
since it could only contrast the true faith divinely established by God and the 
results of human depravity. In his Anglican days, Newman referred to intellec- 
tual inquiry in a spirit which marked his later utterances on this point: “What is 
intellect itself but a Fruit of the Fall, not found in paradise or in heaven, more 
than in little children, and at the utmost but tolerated by the Church, and only 
not incompatible with the regenerate minds? . . . Reason is God’s gift, but so 
are the passions. . . . Eve was tempted to follow passion and reason, and she fell.” 
“Faith and humility consist not in going about to prove, but in the outset confid- 
ing in the testimony of others.” 


Somewhat transcending his Catholicism was Newman’s conception of the 
manner by which an individual arrives at the truth, what Newman called the 
illative sense. Institutions were to be trusted to a point but this did not necessarily 
mean one was to yield blindly and subserviently to their demands. In the last 
analysis, one must have recourse to the illative sense. Was Monsignor Talbot 
referring to Newman’s doctrine of the illative sense when he observed Newman 
to be “the most dangerous man in England”? 


The gift of the illative sense was not generously invested among men, the 
common man had little of it. He was obliged to accept his faith on trust and to 
recognize spiritual authority. To the degree one possessed the illative sense his 
judgment was liberated from the restrictions of institutions. Infallibility and 
bureaucracy find little comfort in the doctrine of the illative sense. As “far as 
possible, the conscious mind would contro] man’s deepest religious and philoso- 
phical loyalties. Thus the training of habits of thought and feeling was to occupy 
an important place in Newman’s thinking and was to become the justification for 
his vital interest in the problems of university education. And yet, Newman never 
succeeded in uncovering the logical implications of his idea of the illative sense; 
his devotion to authority precluded further testing of the concept. 


The easy classification of a man’s thinking can be absurd and trivial: Newman 
is no exception. His thinking and writing “often reveal a shifting polarity, a 
tentativeness, a lack of dogmatism which betray a profound and “basically in- 
satiable intellectual curiosity. His reference to the Church in a sermon is poig- 
nantly revealing: 


O my mother, whence is this unto thee, that thou hast good things poured upon 
thee and canst not keep them, and bearest children, yet darest not own them? Why 
hast thou not the skill to use their services, nor the heart to rejoice in their love? 
How is it that whatever is generous in purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, 
thy flower and thy promise, falls from thy bosom and finds no home within thine 
arms? Who hath put this note upon thee, to have “a miscarrying womb, and dry 
breasts,” to be strange to thine own flesh, and thine eye cruel towards thy little 
ones? Thine own offspring, the fruit of thy womb, w ho love thee and would toil 
for thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, as though a portent, or thou dost loathe 
as an offence;—at best thou dost but endure, as if they had no claim but on thy 
patience, self-possession, and vigilance, to be rid of them as easily as thou mayest. 
Thou makest them “stand all the day idle,” as the very condition of thy bearing 
(Continued on page 343) 
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THE CONFLICT OF IDEAS IN ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION — 1850-1867 


BY W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 


A GREAT DEAL OF ATTENTION has recently been given to the ideas of Cardinal 
Newman, and especially to his essay on The Scope and Nature of a University 
Education (1859), now known as The Idea of a University. His ideas have been 
described by R. H. Hutton as giving “an impulse to the comprehension of true 
university culture, which had a very great effect in stimulating the reforms 
which afterwards took place at Oxford and Cambridge.”* This is all to the good 
in its way, and in its context, but the trouble is that little attention has been paid 
to the general ferment of opinion which took place at this time, a ferment which 
threw up proposals which have radically influenced, not only Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but also the development of another type of university, later to be known 
as the Civic University. 


A Royat ComMMISSION EsTABLISHED 


As is well known, the impetus which led to the establishment of a Royal 
Commission to examine the affairs of Oxford and Cambridge came from the 
northern industrial areas, and was led by James Heywood, a Manchester Uni- 
tarian banker, who moved an address to the Crown on 23 April 1850 asking for 
such a commission. Though the radical terms in which his motion was couched 
were not accepted by the Prime Minister of that day, Lord John Russell, never- 
theless the Royal Commission was appointed on 31 August of that same year. 
And to ensure their smooth operation, each university was made the subject of 
a separate commission. That commission on the University of Oxford was pro- 
pelled by its enthusiastic secretary, A. P. Stanley, helped by Goldwin Smith as 
assistant secretary. For the first five months in which they sat, no sign of 
co-operation was forthcoming from the Oxford authorities: indeed, their work 
was denounced as unconstitutional. So they compiled a questionnaire to be sent 
to all colleges. Christchurch evaded it; the ninety-five-year-old president of 
Magdalen in a letter addressed to “the Rev. A. P. Stanley, Fellow of University 
College,” declined to answer; and so did Brasenose and University Colleges. New, 








W. H. G. ARMYTAGE is a Senior Lecturer in Education at the University of Sheffield, 
Sheffield, England. Mr. Armytage, tracing the development of a previous “ferment in educa- 
tion,” brings to the reader a detailed account of the emergence of England’s civic university. 
For Oxford, Cambridge, and other English universities, the period 1850-1867 was the beginning 
of an educational revolution, marked by deep conflicts of ideas. The defenders of the old 
and the protagonists of the new, who clashed a century ago, are vividly portrayed in this 
article. 





*F, McGrath, Newman’s University: Idea and Reality (London, 1951); H. Tristram; The 
Idea of a Liberal Education: A Selection from the works of Newman (London, 1952). 
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Oriel, Queen’s, Trinity, Jesus, Worcester, and Wadham Colleges were very 
unhelpful. But others were more gracious, and though Balliol, as a College, re- 
fused to give evidence, the Dean and the Bursar supplied information, and so did 
many individual fellows. All Souls, St. John’s, Pembroke, Magdalen Hall, St. 
Alban Hall, and St. Edmund Hall answered the questions. Corpus co-operated 
wholeheartedly. Merton reserved its documents, and Lincoln referred the Com- 
missioners to the Bodleian for its statutes, but otherwise were of great use. 


At their twentieth meeting, held on 18 March 1851, the Commissioners 
received the official reply of the Vice-Chancellor that the Commission was illegal 
and unconstitutional. They submitted it to the law officers of the Crown, who 
came to the rescue with a much more competently worded opinion, which was 
relayed to Oxford. But even this did not quell the opposition; for a petition to 
Her Majesty in Council was sanctioned in the House of Convocation by 249 
votes to 105 on the 21 May 1851, and was followed by a similar petition by 
Brasenose College on the 12 July. Since the Privy Council advised the Queen to 
entertain neither of these two petitions, the question was tactfully dropped.? 


By this time, the Commission had held no less than fifty-one meetings, the 
last twenty of which had been occupied i in drafting a report. This report occupied 
them for a further thirty-six meetings till the 23 ‘April 1852. It was published in 
May. Its recommendations went further than the evidence suggested. Divided 
under the four heads—state and discipline, studies, revenues, and colleges—the 
compact and orderly nature of its presentation did much to wean Gladstone from 
uncritical support of his Alma Mater. It deepened his insight into the nature of 
the change required, and changed the nature of his relationship to his constitu- 
ency. As a contemporary observed, “He is liberalizing them, instead of their 
Torifying him. He 1s giving them a push forwards instead of their giving him a 
pull backwards.”* 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE OxFrorp CoMMISSION 


The Report suggested that some initiating power should be vested in a 
remodelled Congregation to consist of the heads, senior tutors, proctors, profes- 
sors and lecturers, conducting their debates in English instead of the traditional 
Latin: that all distinctions between noblemen, gentlemen-commoners, and com- 
moners should be discontinued: and that liberty should be given for the extension 
of the University, both by the foundation of new halls, and by permitting mem- 
bers of the University to live in private lodgings without connection with a 
college or hall. In their recommendations on the course of studies to be followed, 
the Commissioners explicitly stated that they did “not believe that any measures 
which the University has yet adopted are sufficient to remedy the evil” of the 
extensive decay of learning which was either professional, or preparatory to a 
profession. The Commissioners instanced the complete absence of a school of 
medicine—“those few persons who take medical degrees there with a view to the 
social consideration which these degrees give, or the preferments in the University 
for which they are necessary, study their profession elsewhere.” The clergy were 
as badly off as the doctors, for the Commissioners reported “no efficient means 


* Report of the Royal Commission on the University of Oxford (1852) Appendix B. 
* Morley, Life of Gladstone, i 371. 
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at present exists in the University for training Candidates for Holy Orders in 
those studies which belong particularly to their profession,” and instanced the 
rarity of learned theologians in the University. On legal studies, they opined that 
the majority of barristers were educated at Cambridge: “the connection of Ox- 
ford with the Profession of the law is also unsatisfactory.” 


Appreciative as they were of the statute of 1850 (due to come into operation 
in 1853) establishing, among other things, the four final honours schools of 
Literae Humaniores, Mathematics and Physical Science treated Mathematically, 
Natural Science, and Law and Modern History; the Commissioners wanted the 
Physical Sciences given greater recognition. They regarded it as “encumbered 
with the necessity of continuing the study of Literae Humaniores to the end of 
the university course.” 


Though they were not prepared to make Physical Science compulsory for 
all, they urged that it should be allotted a fair share of fellowships and prizes. 
The existing Museums were surveyed and found inadequate, the Commissioners 
quoting with approval Dr. Acland’s plea for the erection of a great “Museum of 
Science.”* They also appended a letter from Professor Liebig, written from 
Geissen on the 2 December 1851, in which he remarked that everywhere but in 
England it was regarded as necessary to incorporate the Natural Sciences into 
University courses. 


That the Commissioners should quote German authority is scarcely surpris- 
ing: two of them (Tait and Stanley) had been to Bonn in 1839 especially to 
examine the German University system, and urged their colleagues to revive the 
professoriate, and the physical scientists supported them. 


The witnesses before them also agreed, with the exception of Mark Pattison, 
and he was converted later, on this point. H. H. Vaughan, perhaps the most able 
of Arnold’s pupils, who since 1848 had held the Regius Professorship of Modern 
History, argued that Professorships should be awarded not merely for teaching, 
but also for the support of learned men, saying: 


The great want of Oxford hitherto has not been merely nor chiefly that the Pro- 
fessors have not been sufficiently active in Teaching, but that the system has dis- 
favoured the existence, and missed the general effects, of Professorial learning. 
Some powerful men we have had; a considerable body, or a constant succession of 
such we have not had; men who could give authoritative opinions on matters con- 
nected with the sciences; whose words when spoken in public or private could 
kindle an enthusiasm on important branches of learning, or could chill the zeal 
for petty or factitious erudition; men whose names and presence in the University 
could command respect for the place, whether attracting students of all kinds and 
ages to it, or directing upon it the sight and interest and thought of the whole 
learned world; men whose investigations could be perpetually adding to knowledge, 
not as mere conduits to convey it, but as fountains to augment its scantiness and 
freshen its sleeping waters. 





*H. W. Acland (1815-1900) had formed, since being elected Lee’s Reader of Anatomy, 
an anatomical and physiological museum on the lines of the Hunterian Museum in London 
and in 1865 was the first to deliver the Hunterian Oration in English at the Royal College of 
Physicians. He found the faculty of medicine almost medieval in character and lived to see it 
ee with the latest means of scientific investigation. He also fought for the introduction 
of biology and chemistry into the curriculum. 
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To Bonamy Price, another old Rugbeian, the professoriate was “the very kernel 
of University reform.” 


To assist the professoriate the Commissioners advocated the appointment of 
“lecturers” instead of the priv ate tutors then monopolizing instruction at Oxford. 
These proposed “lecturers” would also be able to undertake the instruction of non- 
collegiate students (though the Commissioners never used that term) as well as 
“furnishing a body of competent candidates in each Faculty from which the 
successors to vacant Professorships might be selected with less ‘risk of mistake.” 


The decay of professorial teaching was, as the Commissioners revealed, due 
to Collegiate monopoly of instruction. The Professorship of Greek was only 
worth forty pounds a year, and many others were barely worth a hundred 
pounds: these compared very unfav ourably with the few examples of college 
stipends about which the Commissioners could get evidence. For investigation 
into the arcana of college life was strongly resisted, and the Commissioners had 
to consult the Public Record Office, the British Museum, the Bodleian and Lam- 
beth Library for their evidence. Here too, James Heywood was most helpful, 
for, said the Commissioners in their opening paragraph, “he liberally furnished 
the Commission, not only with copies of the translations of the various statutes 
published by him, but with several manuscripts which he had caused to be 
translated at his own cost.” 


Laxities of study, residence, and employment of revenues prevailed with 
restricted elections and preferments to fellowships. Only four per cent of the 
total fellowships in the whole university could be described as open in the sense 

“that a young man, on first coming up, sees his way clear towards them with 
no other bar than may arise from his own want of talents or diligence.” This four 
per cent comprised ten Balliol, and twelve Oriel fellowships; both of them col- 
leges which had good reason to be proud of the results of such a policy. Frederick 
Temple, himself from Balliol, told the Commissioners that restricted felowships 
was “that whose remedy is most needed and most important.” He continued: 


the effect of these restrictions is most mischievous. Men who are naturally well fitted 
to be country gentlemen are bribed, because they are born in some parish in Rut- 
land, to remain in Oxford as Fellows, until they are not only unfit for that, but for 
everything else. The interests of learning are intrusted to those who have neither 
talents nor inclination for the subject. The Fellowships are looked upon and used as 
mere stepping stones to a living. A large number of Fellows live away from the 
place, and thus in reality convert the emoluments to a purpose quite alien from 
that for which they were intended. On the other hand, the undergraduates suffer 
a double loss: first in being deprived of the legitimate stimulus to study, and sec- 
ondly, in having their instruction intrusted to an inferior body of men.® 


REACTIONS TO THE COMMISSION 


Though a future Archbishop of Canterbury might think like this (and nine 
years later | he was to provoke unmerited suspicions of his orthodoxy by his essay 
on The Education of the World), the rest of the Church party in Oxford did not. 
Many of them, led by Dr. Pusey, regarded the introduction of a lay professoriate 
as most prejudical to morals, religion, and the unity of the university. For those 


* Evidence, p. 169. 
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who could not follow Pusey’s high dialectics on the priestly element in university 
teaching, there was Henry Mansel to poke among the ribs with his Phrontisterion: 


Professors we, 

From over the sea, 

From the land where Professors in plenty be; 

And we thrive and flourish, as well we may, 

In the land that produced one Kant with a K, 
And many Cants with a C. 


The Hebdomadal Board appointed a committee to consider the proposals. 
After six months consideration, this committee, appointed in June, reported 
in December 1852 that to adopt them would be disastrous. An Association of 
tutors, led by James Mozley of Magdalen College, and Charles Marriot, the 
sub-dean of Oriel College, strongly opposed the system of Professional teaching, 
the removal of religious tests, the admission of lay fellows, and the remodelling of 
Congregation.* Yet even they admitted the need of some reforms: they would 
sanction affiliated halls, limit local restrictions on college emoluments, and tax 
college property for university teaching. Opinions, stated with emphasis before 
both the Royal Commission and the Hebdomadal Board’s Committee, were 
further ventilated in pamphlets by Vaughan’ and Pusey.* Even Roundell Palmer 
entered the arena with a pamphlet of Suggestions. 


In the thick of the debate, the task of preparing a Parliamentary Bill was 
confided to W. E. Gladstone, M. P. for Oxford and now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had opposed the Commission in 1850, now in the autumn of 1853 
he had changed his mind. “In none of the enterprises of his life,” recorded his 
biographer, “was he more industrious or more energetic.”® Gladstone himself 
told a correspondent: “as one of your burgesses, I stand upon the line that divides 
Oxford from the outer world, and as a sentinel, I cry out to tell you what I have 
seen from that position.” He certainly had much to cry about: three hundred and 
fifty letters written by him at this time on this subject survive in transcribed 
form among his papers. 


Tue CAMBRIDGE REPORT 


The Cambridge Commission put into his hands a weapon which he pressed 
upon the Cabinet to the exclusion of Jowett’s idea that the University should be 
left to manage its own affairs: the Executive Commission, endowed with statutory 
powers to manage the details of university reform. Apart from this suggestion, the 
Cambridge report, which appeared in November 1852, contained nothing so 
radical as the suggestions of their Oxford colleagues. Whether the astral pre- 
occupations of two of the Cambridge Commissioners (George Peacock and Sir 
John Herschell), or the tenderheartedness of a third (Adam Sedgwick is said to 
have broken down while reading his own peroration), or the legal cautiousness 
of a fourth (Sir John Romilly was the Attorney General) prevailed in their 





*See Papers published by the Tutors’ Association (1853-4). 

"H. H. Vaughan, Oxford Reform and Oxford Professors: A Reply to Certain Objections 
urged against the Reports of the Queen’s Commissioners (1854). 

*E. B. Pusey, Collegiate and Professorial Teaching and Discipline, in answer to Professor 
Vaughan’s Strictures, (1854). 
* J. Morley, Life of Gladstone, (1908) i 369-79. 
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deliberations is not known. What is more likely, they seem to have had less to 
deplore, since a year before they were appointed, the univ ersity had appointed 
a reforming syndicate, whose report, published a month after the Oxford Royal 
Commission had made theirs, was highly endorsed by the Cambridge Commission. 
Nevertheless, the Cambridge Commission did, as the late D. A. Winstanley says, 

“produce a fairly complete plan for the reorganization and extension of the 
educational system of the university.”?° They recommended that Boards of 
Studies should be established for Classics, Theology, Law, Moral Science, Natural 
Science, and Medicine; that a General Council of Studies should be set up, that 
Civil Engineering and Mathematics should be encouraged, that the ordinary 
degree should be made a reality, and that ten new chairs in Practical Engineering, 
Descriptive Geometry, Chemistry, Anatomy, Divinity (2), General Jurispru- 
dence, International Law. Latin, and Zoology should be created; that a large 
staff of lecturers should be appointed, and that the individual colleges should 
contribute out of their revenues to maintain this university expansion. This latter 
proposal was greeted by Whewell, Master of Trinity, as “a violation of the 
ordinary rules of property so strong, as to belong only to times of revolution and 
confiscation.” 


Tue Oxrorp Bit 


As soon as Gladstone’s Bill came before the House, Lord John Russell an- 
nounced that the Government did not see its way clear to abolish the religious 
tests. James Heywood was ready. After a reasonably argued plea for the removal 
of restrictions, ‘he gave notice that he would move an Y emnendiment. This he did 
on the 27 April: objecting to the clerical constitution of the proposed Heb- 
domadal Board; and pleading for more justice to private tutors, and the relaxa- 
tion of the celibate rule for fellowships. He was strongly supported by other 
Dissenters in the House. But in spite of their efforts, and the rather factitious 
support of Disraeli, the amendment was rejected by 172 votes to 90. 


With Heywood and his associates hammering at every clause, the Govern- 
ment realized that to get the Bill through the House, it would have to be cut 
down. So sixteen clauses of great detail (including one which gave the colleges 
power to contribute up to one-fifth of their income for the support of University 
Professorships and Lectureships) were jettisoned with the idea that the ensuing 
Statutory Commission would take them up. Yet even when this lightweight Bill 
appeared once more on the 15 June, Heywood was ready. He moved the insertion 
of a clause rendering it unnecessary for a person to make any oath except that of 
allegiance before matriculating at the university; the object being to put Oxford 
on a level with Cambridge in this respect. This was carried by 252 votes to 161 
in the face of a plea from the Prime Minister to drop the matter. Encouraged by 
his success, James Heywood then moved another clause which went a step 
further, i.e. that the religious test should be abolished for any of the degrees in 
Arts, Laws, or Medicine. But this was negativ ed by 205 to 196. So he moved it 
again on the 26 June, and this time carried it by 233 to 79. “Great cheering” 
followed the announcement of the results of the division. 


In the Lords, the Bill proved rather indigestible. Lord Winchelsea, whose 


*D. A. Winstanley, Early Victorian Cambridge (Cambridge, 1940). 
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hatred for the Catholic Emancipation had Jed him to fight a duel with the Duke 
of Wellington twenty-four years earlier, now burst out with most violent 
language against this equally liberal measure of relief. “The present Bill,” he 
exploded to his fellow peers, “proposes to effect the most dreadful confiscation 
of property that ever took place in an enlightened country, and is the grossest 
violation of justice that has ever characterized the Legislature of England. There 
never was a measure so fraught with evil, so unjust in principle, so iniquitous in 
its details, as this accursed Bill.” His fellow peers allowed both his language and 
the Bill to pass. On the 7 August, it received Royal assent. 


THe CAMBRIDGE BILL 


Two years later the Cambridge Bill was entrusted to the son of the Earl of 
Radnor, Pleydell-Bouverie. In the general discussion which began on the 30 May 
1856, James Heywood once more championed the cause of his co-religionists: 
moving that the tests be abolished for prospective holders of college emoluments, 
and for membership of the governing body of the university. Both clauses were 
added to the Bill. He tried to ensure that the statutes of the colleges should 
henceforth be framed in the English language, but this was negatived by seventy- 
four to fifty-eight. In a series of amendments on the 9 June, he proposed that the 
colleges should have power to frame statutes regulating the duration of “head- 
ships”; that words should be inserted in the Bill “providing for the encouragement 
of studies in Modern History, Science, and Languages”; and that students 
conscientiously objecting should be exempt from compulsory attendance at 
chapel. All three amendments were likewise negatived by large majorities. 


The Lords refashioned Heywood’s anti-test clause: eighty-nine-year-old 
Lord Lyndhurst, as High Steward of Cambridge, moving that “it was a most 
important thing to take care that those who governed the university should be 
members of the Church of England.” Lyndhurst got his way, by a majority of 
forty-seven. 


The Cambridge Bill was drafted by Dr. Philpott from the provisions of its 
Oxford predecessor and they had much in common. The Hebdomadal Council 
at Oxford, and a Council of the Senate at Cambridge were in future to be elected 
from the Heads of Houses, the Professors, Doctors, and other Masters of Arts 
in certain proportions. Oaths, tests, and declarations were abolished for all 
Cambridge Degrees (except those in Divinity) and for Matriculation and all 
Bachelors’ Degrees at Oxford (where they were retained for the Masters’ and 
Doctors’ Degrees). To effect changes in both universities, Executive Commissions 
were established with powers previously denied to the Commissioners of 1850: 
they could compel the production of documents and the donation of information. 
= these means they were able to regroup endowments and to de-restrict fellow- 
ships. 


Oxford Colleges (with the exception of St. John’s, who declined to accept 
the Commissioners’ ordinance and the matter had to go to the Privy Council) 
yielded up rich prizes. Chichele Professorships of Modern History and Inter- 
national Law at All Souls, were refashioned out of ten previously existing fellow- 
ships; Waynflete Professorships of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, of 
Chemistry, of Mineralogy, and of Physical Geography were established at Mag- 
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dalen; Corpus agreed to endow one and possibly two Classical Professors; Merton, 
a Linacre Professor of Physiology, Queen’s, part of the salary of the Sedleian 
Professor of Natural Philosophy; Christ Church, two Lee Readers in Anatomy 
and Chemistry; Wadham a reader in Experimental Philosophy. There were other 
changes. Paring of the powers of heads of houses, relaxation of obligations to 
ancient founders’ wishes, uniformity of salary (as far as possible), simplification 
of procedure, recasting of statutes: these were some of the many changes that 
opened the pores of Oxford to the world. 


At Cambridge there were similar changes. Obligations of residence were 
enforced, Trinity College ceded its presumptive rights to the Regius Professor- 
ships of Hebrew, Divinity and Greek; new Mathematical Professorships were 
created out of Lady Sadler’s bequest for Algebra lectureships in all the colleges; 
boards of studies were established; and antiquated offices like those of the Taxors 
and Scrutators were abolished. Looking back upon it, Cambridge’s latest historian 
admits that “a new academic world was created by the revised code.”™ 


Oxrorp, CAMBRIDGE, AND THE PROVINCES 


The revived élan of Oxford and Cambridge, and their awakened conscious- 
ness of their national duty were admirably illustrated by attempts to “colonise” 
the provinces. There was certainly an open field for such colonisation, for both 
the local philosophical societies and the mechanics’ institutes were in bad shape. 
J. W. Hudson, the secretary of the Manchester Athenaeum, lamented in 1851: 


The provincial philosophical societies have completed their career, they are the 
debris of an age that has passed away. Originally formed upon the contracted 
basis of improving rather than diffusing or popularizing the truths of science... 
they fear that any fusion with the people would reduce them to the impure com- 
mercial amalgam of general usefulness. The managers of the Philosophical Societies 
of Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield have adhered to difficulties and inactivity, 
rather than sanction the development of one united and well directed institution. 
These societies, in addition to those at Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester, find it 
difficult to secure the number of persons requisite to constitute a meeting. !* 


From Oxford, William Sewell, (who had rushed into print in 1834 with a 
pamphlet violently refuting the claims of Dissenters to be admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford exclaiming “I deny the right of liberty of conscience wholly 
and utterly,”) actually suggested before the Royal Commission of 1850 that local 
professoriates at Birmingham and Manchester should give instruction as a prepar- 
ation for degrees at Oxford and Cambridge, financed by payments from the 
students themselves, by private endowments, benefactions, and the generosity of 
the university presses. Though the Commission snubbed him (they could do no 
other in view of his recent action in burning a colleague’s book in the quadrangle 
of the college and securing that colleague’s dismissal), others returned to the 
suggestion as a means whereby the intellectual hegemony of the two universities 
might be maintained in the provinces.** 


4 [bid. 337. 

2 J. W. Hudson, The History of Adult Education (1851). 

* Lionel James, A Forgotten Genius, Sewell of St. Columba’s and Radley (London, 1945) 
253, 258. See also Sidney Herbert’s suggestion to the Oxford Commission that Theological 
Schools affiliated to the Universities should be established at Cathedral centres. 
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From Cambridge, Lord Arthur Hervey (later to be Bishop of Bath and 
Wells) saw quite clearly that it was “already common for the elder boys of 
grammar and commercial schools to attend their lectures” (of the mechanics’ 
institutes) and lamented their “desultory and unconnected character.” He calcu- 
lated that there must be over a thousand of such institutions in the United 
Kingdom, and asked why the railway could not be utilized to carry lecturers to 
them from the universities. Instancing his own University of Cambridge he calcu- 
lated that four “circuit professors” of Natural Philosophy, Geology, Astronomy, 
and Literature should each be able to cover twenty towns, and cited Manchester, 
Birmingham and Brighton as examples. The necessary finance could be provided 
by each town subscribing £20 a year towards the salary of the professors.’ 


The implications of this so-called “extension policy” of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were foreseen by an anonymous author who in 1851 published a pamphlet 
on the Public Right to the Universities in which he forecast: 


It would be a repetition, in a more Spartan form, of Mrs. Mother-country, of 
Downing Street, over her unfortunate progeny across the seas. The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge would have supreme control over her provincial offshoots; 
the colonist graduates would have no power even in the sense of that much used 
phrase of mystery—a ‘virtual representation.’ *® 


Yet both these suggestions, Sewell’s from Oxford, and Hervey’s from Cambridge, 
initiated a response in 1858 when Oxford and Cambridge agreed to administer 
the local examination of the Society of Arts and certify completion of work done 
at the Mechanics’ Institutes.** This stemmed also from T. D. Acland’s proposal 
that Oxford should award to pupils in middle-class schools the letters “A.A.” or 
Associate in Arts, and developed into the “school certificate” examination.*? 


A third, and by far the most original suggestion, emanated from James Hole, 
the secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. In 1853 he pro- 
posed that Mechanics’ Institutes should be assisted by government grants, and 
become constituent colleges of the proposed industrial university which had 
been mooted. This was an ambitious scheme, even for 1853.8 


A fourth scheme, less ambitious and more realistic, was that of Harry 
Chester, chairman of the council of the Royal Society of Arts. He advocated a 
national union of mechanics’ institutes, which should be examined by the Society. 
Published in the spring of the following year, his scheme included mathematical 
and experimental sciences, sciences of observation, mechanical sciences, social 
sciences, fine arts, moral and metaphysical sciences, and literature. Such a formi- 
dable list so discouraged the institute that only one candidate presented himself. 
But, in a modified form, these examinations drew see yom candidates to the 
Society’s premises two years later, and proved so successful that provincial centres 


“Lord Arthur Hervey, A Suggestion for Supplying the Literary and Mechanics’ Institutes 
of Great Britain and Ireland with Lecturers from the Universities (London, 1855). 


*In the Library of the University of London. 
*H. T. Wood, The Royal Society of Arts (London, 1913) 369-372, 377, 425. 
** A, H.D. Acland, Memoir of T. D. Acland (London, 1902). 


* James Hole, History and Management of Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics Institutes 
(London, 1853). He put the case of Leeds to the Vice-President of the Council in 1867. 
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were established under local committees. By 1867 about two thousand candidates 
were forthcoming. 19 


PRoposAL FoR A LEGAL UNIVERSITY 


What James Heywood and others were doing to open the pores of Oxford 
and Cambridge to the world, Sir Richard Bethell (later Lord Westbury) tried 
to do for the Inns of Court. As Solicitor-General, he supported a motion for a 
Commission of Inquiry into their working’ saying in the House of Commons on 
1 March 1854: 


I would like to see the Inns of Court erected into one great legal university, not 
only for the education and instruction of persons who intend to follow the law as 
a profession, but for the purpose of co-operating with the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge and London in the education of the public at large. 


His energy and convictions ensured him a place on the Royal Commission, 
and were largely responsible for the Commission’s Report in January 1856 that 
a University should be constituted, with a senate having the power of conferring 
degrees in law: Constituent members of this university being the Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor and Masters of Law. 


The Middle Temple and Inner Temple were quite willing to carry these 
proposals into effect, but the other two Societies refused. And though Sir Richard 
Bethell’s convictions were later promoted with equal vigour by Sir Roundell 
Palmer (later the Earl of Selbourne), there were too many lawyers in the House 
of Commons to allow an Executive Commission to be appointed on the Oxford 
and Cambridge model. And perhaps a further deterrent to action was that the 
Commission did not find proof that there had been any misuse of funds.”° 


ProposAL FOR A MippLE Ciass UNIVERSITY 


Fear of further changes in the structure of Oxford and Cambridge stimu- 
lated another interesting suggestion: that of Earl Fortescue for establishing “a 
new middle class university” which would co-ordinate the work of the county 
colleges which he had pioneered i in Devonshire. 


“In my proposal of a new middle class university,” he wrote, “I am not 
actuated by any dislike of the old. On the contrary, it is from my high appreci- 
ation of their value to the gentry of England that I seriously doubt the desirable- 
ness of such great alterations as would be implied if the wishes of many ardent 
reformers were carried out. The progress of the present principles of university 
reform,” he continued, “is operating to the destruction of many close and local 
foundations, which had the effect of connecting counties and neighbourhoods with 
the influence of great centres of education.” 


*For the scheme, which by 1855 had developed to suggesting that, where practicable, 
mechanics’ institutes should be converted to industrial colleges, see J. Booth ‘On the Examina- 
tions of the Society of Arts’ in Transactions of the National Association for Promotion of 
Social Science (1858). 

»”T. A. Nash, Life of Lord Westbury (London, 1888) i, 148-149. Paradoxically enough, 
Bethell was one of the council who in March 1851 condemned the Oxford Commission as 
‘not constitutional or legal.’ 
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Fortescue’s suggestion was laid before the meeting of the Bath and West of 
England Society’s meeting as early as 1855, but his advocacy of it slackened while 
Acland and Chester’s schemes for local examinations were being promoted. But 
after 1858, when he and prebendary Brereton had established the Devon Farm 
and County School, he redoubled his energies to prepare his case with care and 
ingenuity. For he wished the examinations of this, and similar county colleges, 
to be conducted by an institution of university standard, an institution which he 
described as 


analogous to London University . . . to supplement without superseding it, as it 
has itself supplemented without superseding the old universities. 


It was to be empowered to award degrees, “furnishing for the first time an 
authoritative standard of what . . . education ought to be for the middle classes.” 
It was to be a county university because of the “value of county feeling and 
county ties.” Above all, it was to be a federal university: 


it need not have at the outset any central abode, for its examinations might be 
conducted at different centres, and its professors and teachers might be distributed 
among the County Colleges and Schools, which in affiliation to it would be formed 
in the several county towns. 


In his federal university scheme, he pointed out the opportunities for specializa- 
tion in the particular regional needs: 


in one county college, the means of teaching chemistry, in another mechanics, in 
more than one agriculture would form the distinguishing feature; but in all the 
same general course would be pursued, and this would be determined by the 
standard adopted by the proposed university for its degree. ** 


But the middle classes for whom Fortescue advocated this scheme would 
have none of it. Now that Oxford and Cambridge were opened, they were 
determined to send their sons there, and, to enable them to do so, public schools 
in ever increasing numbers sprang up to help them. Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
(first published in 1857) drew the image for them, and its astounding success in 
the two decades that followed still further enhanced the value of a public school 
and university education, especially as Thomas Hughes followed his novel of 
Rugby with another entitled Tom Brown at Oxford.” 


PROPOSALS FOR THE T RAINING COLLEGES 


Fortescue’s main idea was to remove his ‘county schools’ from possible con- 
trol by the bureaucracy of the Education Department at Whitehall—a bureauc- 
racy which had already obtained control of the elementary schools, and of cer- 
tain training colleges. Its paralysing effects at this time were well described in 
Charles Dickens’ portrait of Mr. M’Choakumchild in Hard Times. 


He and some one hundred-and-forty other schoolmasters had been lately turned 
at the same time, in the same factory, on the same principles, like so many piano- 
forte legs. He had been put through an immense variety of paces and had answered 
volumes of headbreaking questions. Orthography, etymology, syntax and prosody, 





* Farl Fortescue, Public Schools for the Middle Classes (London 1864) 23 ff. 
*See E. C. Mack and W. H. G. Armytage, Thomas Hughes, The Life of the author of 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays (London, 1952). 
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biography, astronomy, geography and general cosmography, the sciences of com- 
pound proportion, algebra, land-surveying and levelling, vocal music and drawing 
from models, were all at the ends of his ten chilled fingers. He had worked his 
stony way into Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council’s Schedule B, and 
had taken the bloom off the higher branches of mathematics and physical science, 
French, German, Latin and Greek. He knew about all the watersheds of the world 
(whatever they are), and all the histories of all the peoples, and all the names of all 
the rivers and mountains, and all the productions, manners and customs of all the 
countries, and all their boundaries and bearings on the two and thirty points of the 
compass. Ah! rather overdone Mr. M’Choakumchild. If only he had learnt a little 
less, how infinitely better he might have taught much more. ?° 


Those in the closest contact with the teachers trained for service in the 
state-aided elementary schools of that time agreed with Dickens. Thus Henry 
Chester, in an address to the United Association of Schoolmasters in 1861 
declared: 


I conceive that the great want of popular education is a university which may do 
for the middle and lower classes what Oxford and Cambridge, apart from their 
collegiate life which is in them, but not of them, do for the higher classes. ** 


He asked his hearers why there should not be created a university at South 
Kensington in which all training colleges would be incorporated, together with 
the Royal Academy of Art, the Royal Academy of Music, the School of Mines, 
and the College of Preceptors. Only by the establishment of such a liberal body 
could the teachers be liberalised. 


Such a scheme won converts, among them Derwent Coleridge who in 1841 
had been appointed first principal at St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, a post he held 
till 1864. He wrote that it had “long floated in his mind as a not undesirable issue 
of the training system.” He hoped that by such a group of colleges would provide 
“not a school, but something analogous to an university training for the sons of 
yeoman, tradesmen, artisans of the higher, and professional persons of the lower 


grade,” adding: 


Such a scheme would fill up the space downwards in the social scale, which the 
elder universities and public schools have long since left vacant, and which I do not 
think it is desirable that they should attempt to resume. 7° 


But the reforms they advocated were rendered even more impracticable by 
the hierarchical nature of English society, a hierarchy which placed little value 
on the education as an instrument either of social mobility, or of national welfare. 
The teachers for the public schools (and such schools multiplied during the 
period)** were recruited from Oxford and Cambridge, where despite the almost 


* Hard Times (1854) Chaps. 1-3, 10, 14. For the perseverance of this view, see Sir James 
Duff, at the Conference of Home Universities—Report of Proceedings (1946) p. 59, and, for 
the theory that Dickens had Henry Cole in mind, see K. J. Fielding, “Charles Dickens and the 
Department of Practical Art,” in Modern Language Review (Cambridge, 1953) XLVIII 270-7. 

* Harry Chester, The Proper Limits of the State’s Interference in Education (1861). 

* Derwent Coleridge, Teachers of the People (1862) 60-2. 

** Notable examples are Bradfield (1850), St. John’s, Leatherhead (1851), Victoria College, 
Jersey (1852), Wellington (1856), Ardingley (1858), Birkenhead (1860), Beaumont (1861), 
Clifton and Haileybury (1862), Cranleigh (1863), Malvern (1865), Trent College (1866). The 
increased emphasis on these schools may be seen from the activities of the Clarendon and 
Taunton Commissions. 
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revolutionary changes which had taken place, the classical element still tended 
to dominate the general university course. It was not until 1866 that a master in 
one of these schools was to register a protest against such domination.?? 


And in this sphere the training colleges, in spite of their drawbacks, did 
achieve one notable educational advance. For in them, as their most recent 
historian has pointed out, organized Science teaching was essayed.*® 


BEGINNINGS OF AN EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 


When Henry Chester and Derwent Coleridge suggested that a convenient 
nucleus for another university existed in London, they were but bearing witness 
to a profound educational revolution which had been taking place there since 
1851. 


This revolution, like others in the educational world, was due primarily to 
the Prince Consort, for his interest in university matters extended further than 
the university of which he was chancellor, and in which, as we have seen, he had 
helped to promote such necessary disciplines. He brought over Liebig to assist 
agricultural research, Bunsen to carry out metallurgical development, and Hof- 
mann to teach at the Roya! College of Chemistry. He also took a keen interest in 
the Society of Arts, and promoted the Great Exhibition of 1851. Inspired by the 
Prince Consort, and stimulated by the evidence of foreign industrial skill displayed 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851, Parliament voted a grant of £150,000 which, 
with the £186,000 profits of the Exhibition, purchased three vast estates at South 
Kensington (The Gore House, Villiers, and Harington) where all the technical 
institutions of the metropolis were to be centralized. Here, six years later, was 
established The Department of Science and Art (formed by the amalgamation of 
a Department of Practical Art founded in 1852 and a similar Department of 
Science in 1853) which was placed under the control of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council. The Science and Art Department, under a series of 
energetic administrators like Lyon Playfair, Henry Cole, and John Donnelly built 
up a vast system of grants-in-aid to organized science schools up and down the 
country, awarded on the results of annual examinations. The success of these 
examinations, both as incentives and as tests of ability was in no small measure 
due to the zeal and resource of their most distinguished conductor—T. H. Huxley. 


Another metropolitan nucleus of future development was also opened by the 
Prince Consort in 1851: the Museum of Practical Geology. This was specifically 
devoted to courses of instruction in Mining and Applied Science, and sprang from 
the Geological Survey’s collection, accumulated in a house in Craig’s Court, near 
Scotland Yard. Its promoter, Henry de la Beche, was appointed director, and 
when the Museum opened in Jermyn Street, he had gathered together a dis- 
tinguished staff: Warington Smyth for Mining and Mineralogy, Andrew C. 
Ramsay for Geology, John Percy ‘ ‘the father of English metallurgy,” Robert 


* James Heywood called the attention of the British Association in 1861, 1862 and 1864 
to the disproportionate time spent by the schools and by Oxford and Cambridge upon Greek 
and Latin and their neglect of science. F. W. Farrar raised the question again in 1866 and 
was appointed with Huxley, Tyndall, J. M. Wilson of Rugby, and Joseph Payne on a 
Special Committee of the British Association to consider the question. 

*R. W. Rich, The Training of Teachers (Cambridge, 1933) 159. 
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Hunt for Mechanical Science, Edward Forbes for Natural History, and Lyon 
Playfair for Chemistry. 


When Lyon Playfair was offered the secretaryship of the newly created 
Science and Art Department in 1853 his vacant chair was given to Hofmann, 
and the Royal College of Chemistry was incorporated into the Jermyn Street 
establishment, though still retaining its Oxford Street Building, and its title. In 
the following year, when Edward Forbes was succeeded as Professor of Biology 
by T. H. Huxley, a further impetus was given to the broadening of the curricu- 
lum, for Huxley favoured the extension of its scope to cover the whole field of 
applied science, and not merely those allied to mining. The Prince Consort 
thought so too, he visualised it as “a Government educational establishment for 
the diffusion of science generally as applied to productive industry.” Since the 
number of students taking the mining course was small, it looked as if the title 
adopted in 1853—The Metropolitan School of Science applied to Mining and the 
Arts—was going to be justified. 


But the bright hopes were clouded. On the death of Sir Henry de la Beche 
in 1855, a new Director, Sir Roderick Murchison, was appointed, and he was 
determined that the school should stand or fall by the success of its Mining 
students. The title was changed in 1857 to the Government School of Mines, and 
again in 1863 to the Royal School of Mines. “I view it simply as the school of 
British Geology and Mines: the affiliated sciences are all subordinate to that 
fundamental point,” he wrote, and for the rest of this period, so it was, despite 
the vigorous efforts of Huxley to alter it.*° 


These metropolitan aggregations were partly reflected in, and partly respon- 
sible for the widening of the curriculum and the constituency of the University 
of London, where less dramatic but equally important changes had been taking 
place. 


The traditional Arts Faculty was widened by the inclusion of the study of 
English Language, and in 1859 special provision was made for including English 
philology and literature in examinations for degrees and honours. There was also 
founded, for the first time in England, a faculty of science, which in 1860 began 
to award degrees of bachelor and doctor. In 1863 degrees in surgery were also 
instituted. 

Even more important than the widening of its curriculum was the widening 
of its constituency. A further charter in 1858 exempted postulants for external 
degrees from attendance at any of the “approved institutions” named in previous 
charters, and threw all degrees other than those in medicine open to all who 
cared to sit for them. As a result, candidates for examinations increased from 450 
in 1858 to 1,450 by 1870. It was this umbrella which was to shelter other 
struggling institutions. It also recognised the right of graduates to participate in 
government of the university. 


Yet another experiment was made in 1867, when by a further supplemental 
charter, diplomas and certificates were opened to women. This was an acknowl- 


* Centenary of the Imperial College of Science and Technology (1945). M. Reeks, The 
Royal School of Mines (London, 1920). 
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edgment to the women’s colleges founded in the metropolis, and the standard of 
the education they afforded. Nineteen years after this experiment was made, the 
University admitted women to full degrees, the first university to do so. 


Not without some cause therefore, did London obtain what had long been 
the jealous prerogative of Oxford and Cambridge—representation in parliament. 
In 1867 they elected their first member: the Right Hon. Robert Lowe. 


By 1861 Parliamentary action with regard to the universities had progressed 
so far that without setting up a preliminary commission of inquiry, a Durham 
University Act was passed to provide for the better government and extension 
of the university. It had fallen on such evil times, that only nineteen degrees and 
licences were conferred in that year. As a result of this Act, a Royal Commission 
was appointed. This used its sweeping powers. New degrees in Science and 
Theology were to be established; baccalaureates were to be obtainable after two 
years; new professorships of Chemistry, Geology and Mining were to be estab- 
lished; permission for the appointment of teachers of modern languages, book- 
keeping, surveying, and other cognate subjects was to be given by the Senate; 
and the warden was to be pensioned. After much dispute and reluctance to accept 
these and other changes, an Act of Chapter passed in 1865 brought many of them 
into effect.*° 


But the policy of giving direct aid to the university colleges was never enter- 
tained. In November 1852, Owen’s College had applied for a grant and a 
deputation was received at Whitehall in July of the following year but nothing 
was done. Opinion was, however, crystallising on the relationship of the univer- 
sities to the State, as can be seen from the pamphlet The Public Right to the 
Universities, published in 1851 by a “university man.” He wrote: 


The university being a public corporation created by the State, having duties en- 
trusted to it for the general good, it is clearly responsible to the State, its creator. 
The power which created can annul, and if it may annul, it can alter or amend, 
No one can dispute this. 


Yet at the same time he cautioned his readers: 


We must take care that reform of the university does not become the first step to 
a control of national education by the central government. In all our efforts to 
reform the universities, let us insist that, with complete responsibility, there shall 
also be complete self-government; otherwise the result is too sure to be the transfer 
of irresponsible rule from King Log to King Stork. ** 


MovEeMENT TowaArD THE Civic UNIVERSITY 


Defenders of the old order and protagonists of the new struck off some 
inspiring re-definitions of the terms they used. Particularly notable was the re- 
minting of the term “university”—hitherto generally accepted as describing a 
corporation or gild of teachers, empowered, like other gilds, to admit postulants 
to mastership after the performance of certain specified exercises. But the master- 
ship, in common with a number of other medieval legacies, had lost its original 
corollary, the jus ubique docendi. Professions, alien to the medieval trinity of the 
law, the church and medicine, had intruded upon the traditional domain of higher 


”C. E. Whiting, The University of Durham (1932). 
"In the University of London Library. 
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education, and had begun to secure recognition of their professional expertise by 
the universities. Moreover, the growing importance of research as an argument 
for reform provoked a natural reaction. 


It was inevitable too, that these issues should be coloured by the particular 
religious controversies of the time; that the advocates of scientific training re- 
search should be stigmatised as Godless and secularist by the defenders of the 
existing order which wished the universities to remain as nurseries of the church. 
The conflict between them, raging as it did at white heat, fused some of the 
gems of our university literature. 


Consider, for example, the words of Newman who, in opposing change, yet 
helped to change the concept “university” to denote a place for teaching “uni- 
versal knowledge.” Newman was so perturbed at the implications of “universal 
knowledge” that he urged the teaching of theology as the keystone around which 
should be grouped the individual subjects. He also stressed the primary function 
of a university as that of “freely communicating knowledge” not research: re- 
search, for him, was the business of special institutions. His definition of a uni- 
versity was an inspiring one: 

An assemblage of learned men, zealous for their own sciences and rivals of each 
other, are brought by familiar intercourse and for the same of intellectual peace 
to adjust together the claims and relations of their respective subjects of investi- 
gation. They learn to respect, to consult, to aid each other. Thus is created a pure 
and clear atmosphere of thought, which the student also breathes, though in his 
own case he only pursues a few sciences out of a multitude. He profits by an 
intellectual tradition which is independent of particular teachers, which guides him 
in his course of subjects and duly interprets for him those which he chooses. He 
apprehends the great outlines of knowledge, the principles on which it rests, the 
scale of its parts, its lights and its shades, its great points and its little, as he other- 
wise cannot apprehend them. *? 


The second change in meaning, that of the word “culture” was not so gener- 
ally accepted as the first, and, indeed, was to be vigorously challenged in the 
year 1868 by Matthew Arnold. But all the scientific progress of the period 
animated writers like William Whewell, Michael Faraday, John Tyndall, Thomas 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer to re-orient the concept. Of these, Huxley was 
perhaps the most liberal. “For the purposes of attaining real culture,” he wrote, 

“an exclusively scientific education is at least as effectual as an exclusively literary 
education.” Huxley was, in fact, against the monopoly of higher education by 
either, and declared he would be profoundly sorry “even to observe a tendency 
to starve or cripple literary or aesthetic culture for the sake of science.” His use 
of the adjectives illustrates the fragmentation of a word which should have 
described understanding, manners, and taste.*? 


But a third change was needed before the civic universities could emerge to 
inherit the ideal defined by Newman: a change of attitude towards the so-called 
“provinces.’ ? With a civic university established in London, much provincial 
effort in the sphere of higher education was harnessed in the leading strings of 


~) Newman, The Idea of a University (London, 1912) 101. Newman would confine 
research to special institutions, and anticipated a time, which he compared with the thirteenth 
century, when discussions on ‘fundamental issues of humanity would arise. 

*T. H. Huxley, Science and Education (London, 1905), written in 1869. 
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the London examination system. This was a reflection of the average professional 
man’s attitude. So it is interesting to see at the end of this period when George 
Eliot was writing Middlemarch, that she put into the mouth of Lydgate the 
advice: 
a born provincial man who has a grain of public spirit as well as a few ideas, should 
do what he can to resist the rush of everything that is a little better than common 
towards London. Any valid professional aims may often find a freer, if not a richer 
field, in the provinces. 


The next generation was to discover that. Oo 





CARDINAL NEWMAN ON EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 326) 


with them; or thou biddest them be gone, where they will be more welcome; or 
thou sellest them for nought to the stranger that passes by. And what wilt thou do 
in the end thereof? ... 


That Newman during his most creative years was distrusted by and out of 
sympathy with his ecclesiastical superiors, the foregoing makes clear. 


CoNCLUSION 


The ancient Stoics, with real perception, were aware of the fact that one 
cannot remove anxiety by arguing it away; rather that anxiety is overcome by 
the extension of reason over men’s desires and fears. Corroding anxiety yields to 
the courageous assertion and affirmation of human reason, or, to put the matter 
in Plato’s terms, through identification with the Logos. Herein, I think, lies the 
relevance of Cardinal Newman for our own time: in a period in which human 
reason itself is under suspicion and attack, when magic circles are being drawn 
about ideas to protect them from competition, when intellectual regimentation 
becomes fashionable—these are times to take heart and to keep alive, should cir- 
cumstances demand, the glowing embers of the free mind. Cardinal Newman’s 
wearisome pilgrimage from one communion to another, his tireless effort to grasp 
the ineffable, his complex ambivalence toward reason, his personal correspond- 
ence—all testify to the indomitable power of the human mind as it struggles 
painfully and haltingly to transcend authority in an endless journey toward 
fulfillment. His solutions cannot be our answers; the pathos of his search can 
spur us on toward a clearer vision of truth. The quality most urgently needed 
in the classroom, in the legislative assembly and in the pulpit is the courage 
which stems from deep wisdom. Oo 














THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


BY RICHARD D. MOSIER 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION HAS TAKEN THE PHILOSOPHIC FORM of a conflict between 
the claims of reason and the demands of experience. The underlying philosophic 
issue is whether the source and authority of social ideals and moral values is to 
be found in the rational form of reason or in the empirical content of experience. 
The demands of experience are voiced by the educational philosophies of 
progressivism and reconstructionism, which share a common ground of radical 
empiricism. The claims of reason are defended by the educational philosophies 
of essentialism and perennialism, which have a common basis of reactionary 
rationalism. Reason represents the accumulated and funded meanings of civiliza- 
tion in their organized rational form; while experience represents the novel and 
incompatible content of contemporary life which seeks to rupture the formal cate- 
gories of reason. In proportion then as empiricism is radical, a reconstruction of 
inherited meanings and values is demanded by the novelties and incompatibilities 
of contemporary experience. But in proportion as rationalism is reactionary, a 
defense of traditional conceptions and values becomes the particular office and 
claim of reason. The crisis in education has thus taken the philosophic form of a 
conflict between a radical empiricism which voices the demands of experience 
and a reactionary rationalism which defends the claims of reason. 


But the empiricism of the progressivist or reconstructionist is “radical” only 
from the point of view of the essentialist or perennialist; while the rationalism of 
the essentialist or perennialist is “reactionary” only from the point of view of the 
progressivist or reconstructionist. Radical empiricism rests upon a new conception 
of experience in which knowledge is power and the school exists to confer this 
power equally though diversely upon all men. Reactionary rationalism rests on 
an old conception of reason in which knowledge is virtue and society exists to 
realize this virtue in men of excellence and understanding. If, in accordance with 
the rationalist view, the world is conceived as rational form or structure, each 
part of the world must have its own intrinsic character or excellence, and edu- 
cation becomes the realization of the potential excellence of man. But if, 
accordance with the empiricist view, the world is conceived as empirical content 
or function, each part of the world gains significance from its relation to the rest, 
and education becomes the developing capacity to discover in experience the 
means of personal growth. The rationalist view of the world as reason leads to the 
conception of education as excellence, while the empiricist view of the world 
as experience leads to the conception of education as growth. The crisis in educa- 
tion has therefore taken the axiological form of a conflict between the conception 
of education as excellence and the conception of education as growth. The aim 
of education has become an axiological problem. 





RICHARD D. MOSIER is an Assistant Professor of Education at the University of California, 
Berkeley. In this short paper he analyzes the nature of the present crisis in education. He sees 
this crisis as taking a philosophic form by the comparison between empiricism and rationalism. 
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The conception of education as growth is associated with a conception of 
knowledge as power and leads to an inductive logic of learning. The conception 
of education as excellence is associated with a conception of knowledge as virtue 
and leads to a deductive logic of teaching. The empiricist method of learning 
from experience is thus opposed by the rationalist method of teaching from 
reason. For the empiricist, accordingly, experience is the raw material which must 
be converted into the means of personal growth; while for the rationalist, never- 
theless, reason is the goal and method by which the individual is liberated from 
the deficiencies of experience and placed upon the road to excellence. The em- 
piricist method of learning from experience is thus associated with the conception 
of knowledge as power and leads to the conception of education as growth. The 
rationalist method of teaching from reason is thus associated with the conception 
of knowledge as virtue and leads to the conception of education as excellence. 
The crisis in education has therefore taken the epistemological form of a conflict 
between the logic of learning and the logic of teaching, while the empiricist 
method of learning from experience stands in contradiction to the rationalist 
method of teaching from reason. The method of education has become an epis- 
temological problem. 


The rationalist method of teaching from reason rests on the conception of 
the world as rational form or structure; while the empiricist method of learning 
from experience rests on the conception of the world as empirical content or 
function. The rationalist has therefore emphasized the permanent and universal 
aspects of reality, while the empiricist has emphasized the changing and particular 
aspects of experience. The rationalist world of the permanent and universal is 
one in which only changes leading to some fixed outcome of form are of any sig- 
nificance and can have any meaning attached to them. The empiricist world of the 
changing and particular is one in which only forms which are themselves chang- 
ing are of any significance and can have any meaning attached to them. For the 
rationalist, accordingly, the content of education has a rational form or structure, 
and the curriculum is built around a core of studies which embody the permanent 
and universal and lend themselves to the perfection of excellence in man. For 
the empiricist, nevertheless, the content of education is empirical and functional, 
and the curriculum consists of a series of guided experience which lend them- 
selves to growth in capacity to realize personal ends. The rationalist world is a 
world of Being, in which Becoming is a mere realization of antecedent being. The 
empiricist world is a world of Becoming, in which Being is a mere aspect of a 
subsequent Becoming. The crisis in education has thus taken the ontological 
form of a conflict between permanence and change, the universal and the particu- 
lar, the temporal and eternal; while the empiricist conception of the world as 
experience stands in contradiction to the rationalist conception of the world as 
reason. The content of education has become an ontological problem. 


The crisis in education has been generated by the ambiguities of our time 
and has taken the philosophic form of a conflict between empiricism and rational- 
ism. The aim of education has become an axiological problem, and the empiricist 
conception of education as growth stands opposed to the rationalist conception 
of education as excellence. The method of education has become an epistemologi- 
cal problem, and the empiricist method of learning from experience stands in 
contradiction to the rationalist method of teaching from reason. The content of 
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education has become an ontological problem, and the empiricist conception of 
the world as experience conflicts with the rationalist conception of the world as 
reason. The ton aera ser tg foundation of the current crisis in education, 
the root of the problems of value, knowledge, and reality in philosophy, and of 
aim, method, and content in education, is the cleavage between logical and em- 
pirical truth. In its genesis and natural history, reflection arises out of the direct 
struggle of man and nature, of the philosophic subject and the philosophic object; 
out of antecedent confusion, doubt, and uncertainty, and into consequent clarity, 
certainty, and truth. But the relation between these two poles, in which thought 
mediates as a third term, is a causal one, mutually determining subject and object, 
man and nature. Logical necessity in its original ground and genesis, arises out of 
the same occasion as causal necessity, so that the distinction between logical and 
causal necessity, by virtue of the separation of the subject and object in concrete 
living, soon develops into the absolute metaphysical dualism of logical and em- 
pirical truth. 


The conflict between empiricism and rationalism thus contributes to the 
moral and intellectual uncertainty of our times, and forms the underlying philo- 
sophic foundation of the current crisis in education. But it is sometimes forgotten | 
that just as an earlier crisis was resolved in favor of empiricism by the intro- 
duction of a new conception of experience, so the present crisis can be resolved in 
favor of rationalism by the introduction of a new conception of reason. The 
epoch of idealism in education, with its characteristic emphasis upon the aim of 
education as an axiological problem, was succeeded by an epoch of pragmatism 
in education, with its characteristic emphasis upon the method of education as 
an epistemological problem; and the epoch of pragmatism is rapidly being suc- 
ceeded by an epoch of realism in education, with its characteristic emphasis upon 
the content of education as an ontological problem. Just as it was possible at the 
beginning of the century to introduce a “new” conception of experience which 
resolved the conflicts generated by idealism and made possible a transition to 
pragmatism, so it is possible at the middle of the century to introduce a “new” 
conception of reason which resolves the conflicts generated by pragmatism and 
makes possible a transition to realism. 


The conception of reason as the logic of experience, if it were allied with 
the conceptions of the aim of education as an axiological problem, the method of 
education as an epistemological problem, and the content of education as an 
ontological problem, would go a long way toward resolving the conflicts that } 
form the underlying philosophic foundation of the current crisis in education. 
0 




















A PHILOSOPHICAL ORIENTATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY MORRIS L. BIGGE 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IS COMMONLY A REQUIRED COURSE in teacher education, 
yet there is great divergence of opinion as to what it is designed to achieve. Also, 
there are indications of much discontent with the present role of the course. 
Coladarci shows, “that presumably well advised teacher educators, including 
educational psychologists themselves, are and have been dissatisfied with the 
function of educational psychology in the undergraduate education of teachers.”* 


Even though an educational psychology teacher is dissatisfied with the basic 
structure of his course, he encounters difficulty in making any marked improve- 
ment. He might turn to a perusal of new textbooks of educational psychology as 
a source of suggestions for improving his course. It would seem reasonable to 
assume that the content of contemporary educational psychology textbooks 
would be indicative of the subject matter and approaches of educational psychol- 
ogy courses in our colleges. A plethora of new educational psychology textbooks 
has come off the press in the past few years. In most cases, as the introduction 
and opening chapters are read, one is impressed with apparent improvement over 
earlier books. Then as later chapters are perused, it is discovered that what had 
shown promise of being a new, more fruitful orientation now reduces itself to 
the category of “old wine in new bottles.” 


To meet the need for reorganization of educational psychology courses, 
efforts of educational psychologists seem to be taking two quite different forms. 
One group, representing traditional psychology, feels that the solution of the 
problem lies in careful choice and arrangement of content. Products of new ex- 
perimental studies are woven into the existing subject matter in such a way as 
to give necessary learnings to prospective teachers. Another segment of college 
teachers of education minimizes the importance of content and in its place em- 
phasizes experiences with children. Such experiences are to be had in demonstra- 
tion schools and other situations in which the students can work directly with 
boys and girls, and thus “learn by doing.” 





MORRIS L. BIGGE is an Assistant Professor of Education and Psychology at Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California. Sensing the discontent which currently marks appraisals of 
courses and textbooks in educational psychology, Professor Bigge identifies some of the major 
obstacles to improvement. One of these, the viewpoint that psychology no longer depends on 
philosophy, is given special emphasis. A specific philosophical orientation is suggested as a 
clarifying force for improvement in the teaching of educational psychology. 





*See Arthur P. Coladarci, Professional Experiences in Educational Psychology: A Review 
of Opinion and a Critical Note, Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 5, September 1951. 
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Empnasis Upon ConTENT 


Many attempts at improvement of educational psychology courses seem to 
proceed on the assumption that basic improvement will be found in wise selection 
of subject matter content. Though some educational psychologists are not satis- 
fied with the functional contribution of their courses to the professional success 
of teachers, it does not follow that they are ready to make a clean break and 
change the frame of reference of their educational psychology courses. Instead, 
they tend to reason that there is some subject matter in educational psychology, 
the mastery of which is sine qua non in successful teaching. Teacher competencies 
are emphasized; the content of educational psychology is designed to contribute 
to development of those competencies. It is reasoned that courses in the past have 
been unsatisfactory either because of the wrong content or because of inadequate 
emphasis on certain content areas. The solution thus is to study content objec- 
tively, to develop proper content goals, and to arrange the courses so that such 
predetermined objectives will be achieved. 


ExperIENCES WITH CHILDREN 


Some teachers of education, including educational psychologists, have come 
to believe that the abstract nature of much of educational psychology has caused 
its teaching to prospective teachers to be rather futile. In recent years a move- 
ment has developed which greatly discounts emphasis upon objective content as 
accumulated through experimentation in psychological laboratories. In place of 
textbook and lecture content, actual experiences of working with children are 
stressed. This permits a more clinical approach to replace much of the subject 
matter instruction of educational psychology courses. Champions of this ‘ ‘experi- 
ence” education tend to favor data on child growth and development replacing 
the more erudite educational psychology course materials. Children, as contrasted 
with subject matter, are the objects of study. 


PuILosopHic IMPLICATIONS 


Centered emphasis upon content, subject matter, topics and courses tends to 
smack of specific objectivism—well-nigh exclusive concern with itemized and 
itemizable outcomes. Inplicit is the assumption that a certain subject matter im- 
pinging upon a student will bring about a certain effect or result. Thus such an 
approach represents scientific realism as applied to education. 


In contrast the activity-experience training program, when carried through 
its logical implications, would be subsumed under romantic naturalism—the 
philosophy of natural unfoldment. It, no doubt, has roots extending back to 
Rousseau. Some precepts of such a pupil-centered approach are free activity, free 
expression and cultivation of personality, learning through active experience, and 
present happy living. Such principles are contrasted with the school or society- 
centered doctrines of externally imposed discipline, learning from texts and 
teachers, and preparation for a more or less remote future. This “activity” ap- 
proach places almost coimplete emphasis upon child nature, whereas emphasis 
upon content makes the environment or society the pivotal concept in training 
people to teach in our schools. 
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EcLECTICISM 


Although, if the implications of the premises are granted, these two ap- 
proaches can be subsumed under respective, systematic educational philosophies, 
in actual practice adherents of both views pride themselves in being “eclectic.” 
Most current books on educational psy chology have an eclectic approach, and 
many educational psychologists think of themselves as pursuing eclectic methods. 


Eclecticism, as used in educational psychology, has grown to have two quite 
different meanings. The term may describe a process of forming an educational 
psychology as a mosaic of various and sundry principles, drawn from the con- 
tributions of many “schools” and areas with little or no apparent effort seemingly 
exerted to harmonize the materials with one another. Each problem is taken as a 
thing-in-itself, with little concern for how it may impinge upon, and affect, other 
problems. To consider discipline out of the context of general teaching method is 
a case in point. A jumble of superficial “principles,” borrowed from various 
“schools” and transmitted to embryo teachers under the banner of eclecticism, is 
not likely to prove of great value to teachers as they seek to find their role and 
function in the educational system of American democracy. For example, “Studies 
in learning are likely to be pointless unless they are conducted on a theory as to 
the nature of learning.”? 


Eclecticism has been used by Tilton*® and others to mean “of multiple origin.” 
Tilton emphasizes consistency of results as he strives to integrate various theories 
and principles. This use of the term implies a dynamic, emergent character of 
thinking whereby one systematically defines his own working hypothesis. In 
order to emerge with an adequate and consistent working hypothesis in educa- 
tional psychology, there would seem to be need for a basic philosophical out- 
look—one which will serve as a frame of reference. 


Theory is the lifeblood of any science. Perhaps the growth of educational 
psy chology has reached the need of a fundamentally altered orientation. A sug- 
gested method for achievi ing a more adequate approach is to anchor a basic 
psychological system to an educational philosophy—one which is both systematic 
end defensible. 


PsYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


It is recognized that philosophy of education is not everywhere held in high 
esteem and that, in some institutions of higher learning, philosophy of education 
has little in common with philosophy. Nevertheless this state of affairs does not 
detract from the importance which a serious student of education must attach to 
the philosophy that is involved in a sound psychological approach. 


Many modern psychologists, including educational psychologists, take pride 
in say ing that psychology no longer depends in any way upon philosophy. 
Systems of psychology supposedly have become quite independent of systematic 
philosophy. Great effort has been, and is being, exerted to make psychology a 
science in its own right. Thus, modern psychologists i in becoming ‘ “scientific” and 





*See Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. p. 284. 
*See J. W. Tilton, An Educational Psychology of Learning. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. p. 5. 
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thinking of philosophy as metaphysics completely detached from science, have, 
with certain notable exceptions, made little attempt to harmonize psychology 
with any basic philosophical point of view. 


Many of those who have developed curricula of educational psychology 
during the first half of the present century have directed their efforts toward 
being “scientific.” They have assumed that being scientific means to follow the 
procedures of the physical sciences which had been developed earlier than those 
of education. They have written and spoken of “evidence,” “adequate data,” 
“empirical research,” and “objective measurement”; and they have used many 
similar expressions which they deemed to characterize education as a scientific 
procedure. These leaders have seen no need to harmonize their approaches with 
any particular philosophical point of view. 


Regardless of this trend in psychology, it would seem that, in order to 
render the science of psychology adequately useable in the field of education, 
psychological theory must be developed in harmony with some pattern of over- 
arching philosophical principles. Since education is by nature a process of change, 
it has a peculiar need of philosophical guideposts by which to direct its activities. 
Any progressive movement in education needs a philosophy of education. The 
function of a contemporary educational philosophy would be to aid an educator 
in crystallizing his thinking into a harmonious outlook pointing toward progress. 


PRAGMATISM—A PHILOSOPHY 


In Hegelian terminology, an antithesis (child study with emphasis upon child 
growth and development) has risen to challenge a thesis (more conventional 
educational psychology subject matter). Perhaps the time is ripe for an emergent 
synthesis—one which is not a compromise. John Dewey,* with his emphasis upon 
principles of continuity and interaction in describing the longitudinal and lateral 
aspects of experience, sets the stage for dev elopment of such a synthesis in edu- 
cational psy chology. The pragmatism of Dewey places the science and art of 
education in a relativistic frame of reference, as contrasted with the absolutisms 
under which traditional approaches tend to be subsumed. The matrix of an educa- 
tional psychology consistent with Dewey’s philosophy would be relativism. 


Boyd H. Bode’ has expanded and clarified Dewey’s concepts and outlooks as 
they apply to the psychology of learning. However, his works are devoted more 
to the underlying educational philosophies than to detailed description of a 
workable educational psychology. 


Scrutiny of Kurt Lewin’s works reveals that his concepts of topological and 
vector, or field, psychology furnish instruments apposite to a pragmatic outlook 
as developed by Dewey and Bode. 


It seems that harmonization of the terminology and psychological procedures 
of Lewin with a pragmatic philosophic outlook would give rise to a fruitful pro- 
cedure for dealing with problems and content of educational psychology. This 
orientation might enable teacher-training institutions to develop an approach to 


*See John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. Chapter III discusses the concepts of continuity and interaction. 
*See Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. 
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educational psychology which would ers highly successful in light of the 
present development of the science of education. Foremost in this proposed 
harmonization are the pragmatic concepts of continuity and interaction and 
Lewin’s situational approach to the study of conscious behavior. 


LEARNING—AN INTERACTIVE-SITUATIONAL CoNTINUUM 


The essence of a situational approach to learning is the view that behavior 
depends on neither the future nor the past but on the present field. A situational 
approach is developed in contradistinction to a more conventional historical one. 
A historical approach, in psychology, usually takes the form of some kind of 
associationism. 


Behaviorists and connectionists—more recent representatives of association- 
ism—have attempted by means of “goal response,” “determining effects,” or “law 
of effect” to recognize directed factors in behavior without surrendering the basic 
position of associationism. 


Dewey, through his definition of experience, develops the situational ap- 
proach. He emphasizes the — of continuity and interaction as the longi- 
tudinal and lateral aspects of experience.® In defining experience, he notes that it 
includes an active and a passive element peculiarly combined. 


On the active hand, experience is trying. . . . On the passive, it is undergoing. 
When we experience something we act upon it, we do something with it; then we 
suffer or undergo the consequences. We do something to the thing and then it 
does something to us in return; such is the peculiar combination. The connection 
of these two phases of experience measures the fruitfulness or value of the experi- 
ence. Mere activity does not constitute experience. * 


The principal of continuity of experience means that every experience both 
takes up something from those experiences which have gone before and modifies 
in some way the quality of the experiences which follow. “Every experience 
influences in some degree the objective conditions under which further experi- 
ences are had.”® When a child learns a thing he determines to some extent the 
environment in which he will act in the future. The concept of interaction in 
experience involves a description of situations. For a person to live in a world 
he must live in a series of situations. “An experience is always what it is because 
of a transaction taking place between an individual and what, at the time, con- 
stitutes his environment.”® One experiences through acting and realizing the 
consequences of his acts. 


Lewin’s basic formula is that, 


Behavior (B) is a function (f) of the person (P) and of his environment (E), 
(Continued on page 360) 


Po John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
. | John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916, 
* John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
” * Ibid, pp. 27-8. 














THE ESSENCE OF 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


BY RUPERT C. LODGE 


“PHILOSOPHY,” IT HAS BEEN SAID, “is its own first problem.”* This is certainly true 
of “Philosophy of Education.” Those of us who are engaged to teach such a 
course, find ourselves subjected to three pressures which push us toward a particu- 
lar solution: a solution which, in the end, would perhaps satisfy no one. 


THREE Pressures DEFINED 


The first of these pressures comes from the community, on its administrative 
side. A rule is passed that “Teachers-in-training shall take a course in Philosophy 
of Education.” Administrators do not want young teachers inoculated with 
academic philosophy: tormented (and perhaps unsettled in their minds) by being 
made to face difficult and fundamental questions to which there do not appear 
to be any agreed-upon answers. They want their teachers familiarized with the 
general issues involved in teaching as a profession, particularly in teaching in a 
modern democratic community. In a word, they wish their teachers to develop 
an intelligent loyalty to their place in American education, and to feel that, sup- 
porting them in their self-dedication, they have the blessing of Plato and Aristotle, 
of Locke and Rousseau, of Kant and (perhaps most of all) John Dewey. 


The second of these pressures comes from the Church. As the natural guard- 
ian of moral and spiritual values, the Church is profoundly concerned with 
“humanistic” education, as such. It is also concerned (although less directly) with 
all forms of education (vocational, technical, and applied- -scientific) which grow 
outwards from this center. A se humani nihil alienum scit. 


Moral and spiritual values being endangered (in our time) by a growing 
secularism, the Church insists that all who exercise the office of teacher shall be 
imbued with a living sense of moral and spiritual values. The content of a course 
in Philosophy of Education depending upon the major moral and spiritual beliefs 
of the Church, the aim is to develop a reasoned faith in these beliefs. 


The third pressure comes from a wider group of critics. These emphasize 





RUPERT C. LODGE is Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, University of Manitoba, Canada, 
and now Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Long Island University in Brooklyn. He is well 
known for his work in educational philosophy, and is author of the widely used book, 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. Taking note of the Philosophy of Education Society’s 
perennial concern with suitable content for a course on “Philosophy of Education,” Professor 
Lodge has, in his own words, “tried to ginger up the discussion a little.” His paper is intended 
to add sufficient spice to prevent educational philosophers from “getting bogged down” and 
“driven into what yachtsmen call ‘the hopeless position’.” 


*G. Simmel, Hauptprobleme der Philosophie, Géschen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 9. 
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three main points: our disagreements, our omissions, and our remoteness, our in- 
tellectual detachment from life. 


1. Our disagreements are proverbial. We all speak with the authority (such 
as this is) of “reason.” But what A asserts, B doubts, and C denies. It is all very 
confusing. Why cannot philosophers (as intelligent men trained in systematic 
thinking) sit down together and establish areas and points of agreement? Why 
not proceed from such a common nucleus, and see how far further systematic 
thinking will broaden our agreements? If, in the end, there remain certain points 
of absolute disagreement, why not define these, and explain clearly how and 
why and to what extent we find it necessary to persist in our disagreements? 


2. As to omissions, those of us who teach in secular institutions have tended 
to leave moral and spiritual issues to the Church and the Church-affiliated family. 
Are not these the natural custodians of such matters? But in our largely secular 
age, many pupils have mo Church affiliations; and as to the family, in many cases 
(owing to economic and social conditions) it has practically ceased to function 
as a guide to morals, or even to exist for more than a few years at a time. 


The state schools are being urged to step into the breach, and do what they 
can to check the growing tendency toward moral delinquency. This means that 
we are expected to add to our general-issues course (Philosophy of Education) a 
reasoned discussion of the moral and spiritual standards implicit in democratic 
living in general, and in democratic education in particular. Just how far we 
should go (in the direction of building up a community-inspired substitute for 
a historic Church), our critics do not tel] us. But it is felt very definitely that we 
ought to be doing something about it. 


3. The practicality of our work is widely called in question; particularly 
by our own students. Teachers-in-training feel that, once they have passed our 
examinations, they will never have occasion to use (in the classroom) anything 
of what we have made them put into their term-papers and finals, if not into 
their heads. Systematic thinking they find hard to follow. Abstract reasoning 
leaves them untouched. An inspiring address on the beauty and spiritual signifi- 
cance of teaching as a life-work, they applaud—is it not a recognized morale- 
builder? Indeed, will they not expect something of the sort to be featured on 
their convention programs? But, among themselves, they are convinced that any- 
thing savoring of “general issues” is of no practical use in their day-to-day work. 
“Philosophy cuts no ice and bakes no bread.” 


RESPONSES TO PRESSURES 


Faced with these pressures, what do we do? We feel driven to accept as our 
duty, the enlightenment of our students as to the background and outlook of 
their professional life-work. As experts in systematic thinking, and with a tech- 
nique which defines alternatives and shows how to decide between them on the 
basis of consistency with the inherent duties of a teacher in a democratic com- 
munity, we can all see what we have to do. It is clearly our business to show to 
all and sundry how far, and why, the processes and practices of our democratic 
school system are what they are; and if there is anywhere room for improvement, 
our new normative science of educational philosophy (agreed upon by all the 
experts) should be able to explain precisely what steps should be taken, and why. 
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Let us take a look at this. Let us assume that the content of “Philosophy of 
Education” is some such system of norms approved for teachers in a democracy. 
Let us assume, further, that those of us who teach this course have completed 
the labor involved in coming to an agreement: so that all our individual thoughts 
in the field of educational philosophy have been reduced to a single systematic 
textbook. Its normative theses having been duly approved by all obvious authori- 
ties, we label it “Professional Idealism for Educators,” or “What Every Teacher 
Should Know,” and we prescribe it for all teachers-in-training. 


But, as soon as we look more closely, we can see that this won’t do. A state- 
ment of the educators’ professional code, with clear definitions, neat logical 
interconnections, and plenty of authority behind it, is all very well. But it is not 
quite good enough—for us, for “philosophers.” Could not State and Church ad- 
ministrators write up their own code themselves: without bothering to ask us to 
cooperate? Why call us in? The answer is, because we (as philosophers) are able 
to put in something which they (as non-philosophers) can not. A code produced 
by a clever logical compilation of rules, agreed-upon imperatives, is dull and life- 
less. It is too external. The thing that is missing is the vital spark, the inner glow 
which makes it come alive from the inside. That, only the philosopher can 
supply.’ 


If Socrates had devoted his dialectical talents to systematizing the code of 
educational theory and practice current in Athens (thus producing something 
like the less inspired parts of Plato’s Laws), he would merely have been voted a 
dull fellow (“Respectable, of course; but y-ho can endure to read such stuff?”). 
No one would have dreamt of demanding that he be tried and put to death—for 
blasphemy, i.e., for offending against moral and spiritual values! 


Philosophy is never contented with the merely actual. It does not systematize 
factual practices, beliefs, or even (except very incidentally) norms. That kind of 
thing, it leaves to social science. Philosophy presents a challenge. It is an explosive 
force. It is dynamic, inspired, alive with ideas that are new. The actual, it con- 
fronts with the ideal: insisting that the actual be made, in every field (including 
the factual efforts at democracy), more nearly ideal.° 


All this is obvious to every philosopher worthy of the name. But whereas, in 
past ages, conservative-minded authorities have frequently reacted to being ques- 
tioned, by persecuting the questioner, at the present day things are different. 
Today, our authorities not only welcome new ideas. They make institutional 
provision for their discovery and critical consideration. They demand that the 
best of them be made known and put into operation. Hence the research depart- 


*“The spirit of philosophy is not an objective content. It cannot be reduced to a verbal 
formula. When teacher and pupils of philosophy associate intimately in their researches, so 
that their life is one life: in this continuous merger of personality, something happens. As an 
inner glow kindles and becomes a leaping flame; even so the philosophic spirit within the 
soul comes to spontaneous birth; and it develops and grows by self-nurture.” (Plato, Epistles, 
341b f., cf. Phaedrus, 276b f., Laws, 968d f.). 

*Plato’s criticism of the abuses of ancient democracy (Republic, 555b ff.) is paralleled 
by what we find in Dewey’s Democracy and Education, and in his article “Philosophy” in 
Beard’s Whither Mankind? As J. L. Childs says (Education and the Philosophy of Experimen- 
talism, p. 122), “The devotion of the experimentalist to the democratic idea is a faith, a far- 
reaching directive hypothesis by acting on which we may create the facts which make it true.” 
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ments of our business organizations. Hence also the demand that philosophers 
make their characteristic contribution to the cause of education. 


Poss1iBLE CoNTRIBUTIONS OF PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


What philosophers have, to pass on to those who beat a pathway to their 
doors, is maieutike: the spiritual midwiferly of Socrates.‘ Education, as philoso- 
phers view it, is an organic growth. It operates from the inside out. No one really 
teaches others. They teach themselves. All that the educator can do is to provide 
a suitable environment: to stimulate and assist an already questioning mind by 
encouragement and criticism. Thus stimulated, the pupils solve their own prob- 
lems themselves: their individual problems as individuals, their group problems 
as groups. 


When a pupil comes to our classes, he is already an animated question-mark. 
His questions are not always relevant, wise, or profound; and he does not always 
wait for the answers. Our business is to help him formulate his questions, and 
then to join with him in inquiring how and where some approach to answers can 
be found. But, if the spark within the pupil’s mind is to grow into an inner glow, 
and eventually to burst into a self-nurturing flame, we have to let him solve his 
problems for himself. Only so will he pass beyond docility, acceptance, and the 
deadening routine of dependence upon others. Only so will he become educated: 
capable of facing and participating in solving the problems of his own day and 
age.® 


Since it is to the younger generation that we must look to take over and 
eventually solve the problems whose solution is gradually proving too much for 
ourselves, it is vital for us all that pupils should be taught in this way. Our 
business is to help them in their task of developing from a stage of alert but 
immature intelligence toward ever greater maturity of responsible judgment in 
interacting with the world around them. 


Our teachers can encourage their pupils to study a little science, to dabble 
a little in the arts of self-expression (if only in prose-writing and convincing 
speech), to project themselves (by sympathetic imagination) into the greater 
personalities and epochs of the past, so as to familiarize themselves with the 
historical background of the human venture. Only if the pupils can feel, from 
the inside, what it has been like, to participate helpfully in important issues, will 
they be able to throw themselves intelligently, as well as wholeheartedly, into the 
movements of their own time. Only so will they be able to cooperate wisely 
toward creating the future, the brave new world of our dreams. 


How can we, as teachers of Philosophy of Education, proceed in the con- 
crete? We can ask our students (who are teachers-in-training) to start each class- 
period with questions: telling us what they want to get out of this part of the 
course, what problems they would like to have discussed. After discussion, we 


*Plato, Theaetetus, 148d ff., is the locus classicus. Theaetetus is already bursting with 
questions; and Socrates assists him to give birth to what is within him. 

*In the Republic, it is the repeated insistency of Glaucon and Adeimantus that compels 
Socrates to join them in formulating the constructive theses of “middle Platonism.” For the 
theory, I would draw attention to Rep. 590e f., which is (of course) paralleled by Dewey 
today. 
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can save these questions. We can refer them to the more mature judgment of 
graduate teachers (possibly to a committee of teachers appointed for the purpose 
by a national association of teachers), and can ask which of these questions (as 
mature teachers look back with the perspective of experience) would have proved 
helpful to them. We can also solicit further questions, questions which the 
mature teachers think could be discussed with benefit to the younger group. This 
can be repeated over a number of sessions, until we have before us the nucleus of 
a content of discussion topics approved as suitable for stimulating teachers-in- 
training.® 


When we come to classify such questions, we shall find (I think) that, while 
many of them are individual and fall outside any regular “system,” there are 
certain discussion topics which are demanded from year to year. I have in mind 
such themes as the definition of education (and the distinction of education in 
the broader sense from “schooling”), the nature of “knowledge” and “mind,” the 
educational value of “objective information” versus “creative insight into prin- 
ciple,” the nature and value of “interest” versus “discipline,” of “imitation” in the 
sense of “assimilation” versus external copying, and the like. There is also keen 
interest shown in methods and techniques, both for classroom teaching and for 
examination; and there is some interest in the wider responsibility and social out- 
look of the teaching profession. Al! these are capable of a good deal of develop- 
ment, by class discussion. 


It will also be discovered (I think) that in formulating such questions, and 
in formulating the kind of answer which proves satisfying, the students are far 
from being all of a single type. When discussion brings this into the open, the 
students become vividly interested in finding out what their own type is, and how 
it fits in with the outlooks associated with authoritative names such as those of 
Plato (idealism), Aristotle or Commenius (realism), and John Dewey (pragma- 
tism). 


In a first course, we can hardly (I think) do much more than assist our 
students to become awake to what all this involves. We can then be sure that the 
inner glow is tending to burst into a leaping flame; and if they come back to us 
for more, we can assist them to develop themselves a great deal further. Some will 
develop an interest in scholarly investigation; others in administration, and its far- 
reaching principles; yet others in developing an educational policy suitable for 
our times; and many in applying what they have learned to the educational fields 
in which they are specifically engaged: nursing education, parent-teacher discus- 
sion-leadership, education for gymnastics and field-sports, etc. O 


*I have in mind the parallel furnished by the way in which the pupils of the late Professor 
E. R. Groves “advised with the professor regarding the content a the course” (see preface 
to The Family and its Social Functions, Lippincott, 1940, and Joseph K. Folsom, Youth, 
Family, and Education, Am. Council on Education, 1941, p. 128). This method of conducting 
the class effectually obviates the criticism of “remoteness” and lack of “practicality.” 
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REALISM AND THE FACTOR OF CHOICE" 


BY OTTO KRASH 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS of the philosophy of realism is its 
preoccupation with things. If Bertrand Russell speaks correctly for the position 
when he says that “philosophy is essentially one with science,” then the philoso- 
phy of realism (incorporating the language of science) has become a highly 
technical philosophy. Then too, if John Dewey is the philosopher of the common 
man, realism is the philosophy of the technical man, the mathematician and the 
scientific elite. An essential of the position is that objects are permitted to “speak” 
for themselves, in the sense that objects observed in reality are independent of us 
and have forms independent of any observer—that real objects are independent of 
our sensations of them. According to the realist, we are able to grasp the truth 
when the forms in objects are apprehended by the mind. In some consideration 
of the alternative theories of truth we can account for the so-called “corre- 
spondence theory,” that is, when our idea of a thing corresponds to the actual 
thing itself. Realism’s theory of truth is also called the “copy theory.” Other 
terms that identify the position are apprehended, apprehension, correspondence, 
copy, grasping truth, prehension, ingression, and when truth becomes embedded 
in objects; all these are cues for the location of the philosophy of realism. 


Aristotle was able to conceive of things and the mind independently, so he 
called them substances; “primary substances are most properly called substances 
in virtue of the fact that they are the entities which underlie everything else, and 
that everything else is either predicated of them or present in them.’ The term 
“substance” has come to be supplanted by the term “entity” in contemporary 
scientific realist interpretations. The entity theory is thought to be more in keep- 
ing with contemporary scientific bodies of knowledge; more in harmony with 
the findings of science. To find terms, ideas, or theories thus more in harmony 
with a body of knowledge is also a consistent way of referring to the concept of 
truth in realist terms. 


If we look at the long tradition of philosophic realism with its roots in India, 
we find that in Egyptian religion truth became deified and transformed into the 
work of the gods and was to be distinguished from particular truths. Then in 
Plato, ideas had a status of possibility which made ideas independent of the mind 
by which they became known and independent of the actual world of particulars 
where ideas took place: and in Aristotle who changed this independent status of 





OTTO KRASH is an Instructor of Sociology and Philosophy for the State University of 
New York and an Instructor of Philosophy of Education at New York University, New York 
City. In this paper he discusses the “strange bedfellows” of the philosophy of realism. But 
the upshot of all realism is that it leaves the human creature neither free nor able to choose. 


*I am indebted to Robert Mason of Western Reserve University for his valuable sug- 
gestions on this paper. 

*“The Basic Works of Aristotle,” ed. Richard McKeon, Random House 1941, p. 10, 
“Categories” 2b. 
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ideas in Plato when he said that ideas or forms had their being in things, in rebus, 
rather than in a separate realm. The Platonic version, that ideas were separate 
from the mind and the actual world, was the outstanding philosophy of the 
Christian Middle Ages until St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) officially adopted 
the Aristotelian version that forms had being only in things—that is, objects or 
reality had a structure independent of mind. In this treatment of the relation of 
form to matter, the relation of mind to things and objects, we can come to grips 
with the distinctive characteristic of all those various and devious philosophies 


called realism. 


Matter for the Greeks was at various times given different names; all matter 
was conceived to be fire, water, atoms, discrete substances, things apart and 
separate from one another. For Whitehead, these substances become vibrations or 
atoms in motion—for Wild, these substances are named “immaterialities.” This 
concept of matter and its relation to mind leads us again to what has been 
described as the ‘ “correspondence” theory of truth; namely, that is true which 
corresponds to whatever conception of reality is posited by the realists as being 
in the structure of things or in things themselves; or truth that is the thing itself; 
as in Aristotle, the mind becomes the thing thought—mind becomes the thing 
when thinking it; “mind is in a sense potentially whatever is thinkable, though 
actually it is nothing until it has thought.”? The correspondence theory and the 
copy theory of truth stem from this way of thinking about mind and matter in 
relation. For Bertrand Russell, “knowledge, as a rule, makes no difference to what 
is known”? and truth for him is to be obtained in mathematics, for “the universe 


has chosen to work in a mathematical way.”* 


This position makes for strange bed-fellows. It includes, among others, 
mechanists, Marxists, Thomists, Roman Catholics, mechanistic psychologists, most 
contemporary psychologists and psychiatrists; educationists who believe that the 
function of a school is to provide conditions in which the child can develop the 
potentialities that are within him, educationists who believe that the function of 
a school is to provide the conditions in which the child may express his inner self 
and being, educationists who believe that the function of the school is to develop 
those potentialities that are in each individual child at birth, and educationists who 
believe that each child should be given the opportunity to unfold his character 
as any flower unfolds and grows from the bulb. All these are realists and commit 
themselves to this essentially mechanistic philosophic position—realism. 


The Marxist belongs to this position for he claims that the mental world is 
the reflection of the physical world. When the mental world reflects the physical, 
and truth is a correspondence of mind to matter, we have the realist position. 
Lenin said, “Mind is matter—Nature is matter.” To Lenin, matter has then become 
more complex in the mind, and though we may know nature, he says, we don’t 
know nature perfectly for man’s mind has limitations. Mind then becomes a 
reflection of nature (albeit an imperfect reflection) and we have a correspondence 
theory of truth and a relational theory of mind and matter. 


According to Bertrand Russell, “Mathematics has apparently a priori knowl- 





? Ibid, “De Anima,” 429b. 
* Skeptical Essays. Bertrand Russell, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1948. p. 70. 


‘ Ibid, p. 79. 
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edge of a high degree of certainty, and most philosophy aspires to a priori 
knowledge,”® that the conventional or subjective (the personal) parts in our 
observation of physical phenomena can be eliminated by means of the mathemati 
cal method known as tensor calculus. Russell’s account of the “entity” notion in 
realism proceeds as follows: “Radio-active substances (in matter) send out par- 
ticles which move very nearly with the velocity of light, and the behavior of 
these particles would be unintelligible without the new physics of relativity . 

A piece of matter is nothing but a series of events obeying certain laws... . 
A piece of matter... is really a string of entities, like the apparently persistent 
objects of a cinema. And there is no reason w hy we should not say the same of 
mind: the persistent ego seems as fictitious as the permanent atom. Both are only 
strings of events having certain interesting relations to each other.”* Mind then 
is also nothing but a string of entities that has the possibility of corresponding to 
the string of entities that is matter. I use the phrase, “has the possibility of corre- 
sponding,” for Russell deems it necessary for us to have the requisite mathematical 
intellectual insights in order that we be able to have those insights correspond 
to reality accurately. 


For those who are interested in psychology and psychiatry, we may also 
here restate the claim that most psychology and psychiatry of today is devoted 
to this philosophic school of realism. A colleague, Nathaniel Champlin of Brook- 
lyn College, New York City, has directed my attention to the concept of 

“emotion” as developed in the work of Thomas Hobbes. In contrast to Marxist 
dialectical materialism, in Hobbes as in Russell we have a scientific materialism. 
Hobbes views were developed in terms of a science of politics and a science of 
human nature, the latter science being the forerunner of psychology. Our digres- 
sion into the works of Hobbes is primarily occasioned by his theory of emotions; 
it is Hobbes theory that provides us with a development and ground for the 
contemporary conception of emotion in psychology. 


As a true realist and in the spirit of 17th Century science, a good approach 
for Hobbes seemed to be that of carrying over the successful methods of thought 
developed in geometry, astronomy, mechanics and optics into other subjects: 
to take the simplest and previously proven things forward into more complicated 
problems. For Hobbes, everything in nature, all reality, consisted in the motion 
of bodies—human behavior, sensation, feeling and thought were all modes of 
motion. Everything was for Hobbes a distinct organization of energies. His 
theory of learning and knowing i is explained in the correspondence of the human 
entity with all other entities. Reality, then, as a motion of bodies is transmitted 
through the sense organs to the central nervous system where it appears as sensa- 
tion. This transmitted motion acts two ways in the human being: it either aids or 
retards “vital motion,” which Hobbes thought to be in the heart, but which we 
may safely name with the terms instinct or drives that are exhibited in human 
behavior; the drive for survival or the instinct for survival was called “vital 
motion” in Hobbes theory (1640). As developed by George H. Sabine: 

According as the vital motion is heightened or repressed, two primitive types of 


feelings appear, desire and aversion, the first being an “endeavor” toward that which 
is favorable to the vital processes and the second being a retraction from that 


‘ Ibid, p. 71. 
* Ibid, p. 77. 
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which has the opposite effect. From these primitive reactions of advance or 
retreat Hobbes proceeded to derive all the more complex or remote emotions 


or motives. 7 


This vital motion in motion, this instinct for survival, this advance toward the 
favorable and retreat from that which was not favorable for survival—this process 
called emotion by Hobbes was a response to forces outside the organism—a 
response to motions over which the organism had no control. The only factor 
contributed by the organism was a capacity for sensation or feeling, with the 
preference for continuing to sense or feel. That is, the theory posits a drive (an 
instinct for survival) within the human animal: an automatic device of selection 
and rejection. If selection and rejection are given via sense experience, are 
determined in the very process of things, and are describable by mathematical and 
physical science, then all moral questions are reduced to scientific calculations. 
Philosophers, scientists and educators find what their purposes ought to be simply 
by discovering what the course of nature is and following that course. We need 
merely go to the mathematician, physicist and scientist to discover those formulas 
and principles with which we may act in accordance with the laws of nature and 
the laws of human nature. The mathematician-scientist then becomes the best 
teacher and the human creature has lost his ability to make a deliberate choice. 


For those who hold this emotional theory of human existence, we may say 
that the theory of emotions forged by Hobbes reflects the philosophy of realist- 
materialism and a mechanistic account of human nature. It is difficult to believe 
that the philosophy of realism leaves us neither free nor able to choose; that the 
choice-process is an automatic motion among entities in motion: an emotion. O 


*The History of Political Theory, rev. ed. Henry Holt & Co., NY, 1951, p. 461. 





A PHILOSOPHICAL ORIENTATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(Continued from page 351) 


B=f (P,E). This statement is correct for emotional outbreaks as well as for “pur- 
posive” directed activities; for dreaming, wishing, and thinking, as well as for 
talking and acting. ?° 


In this formula, the state of the person and that of the environment are not 
mutually independent. In a sense, the state of the environment depends upon the 
person and, inversely, the state of the person depends upon his environment."* 


The interactive-situational continuum assigns equal place to the two factors 
of experience—the objective and the internal “conditions of the situation. One’s 
environment consists of those conditions which interact with personal needs, 
desires, purposes, and capacities to create the present experience. The psychologi- 
cal environment of one person need not correspond with the physical environ- 
ment as observed by another. 0 


Kurt Lewin, “Behavior and a as a function of the total situation.” In L. 
Carmichael edition, Manual of Child Psychology. New York: Wiley, 1946, p. 791. 
” Ibid., p. 792. 














ABSOLUTISM AND THE RATIONAL GOOD 


BY WILLIAM S. KRAEMER 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE BASIC PRINCIPLES Of the ethical philosophy of L. » 
Hobhouse, the theory of the rational good, appeared in a previous issue of this 
journal.’ The present analysis is devoted to a theory of ethical absolutism that 
presents an interesting contrast with the theory of rational good; the doctrine of 
G. E. Moore.? 


Is Goop SIMPLE AND UNANALYZABLE? 


The term “good” may mean a number of things. It may refer to right con- 
duct, so that when we say “A” is good, we mean that he conducts himself 
properly. Good may also connote specific things which are thought to be good, 
e.g., when we are asked what good is, we may point to a specific thing, a particu- 
lar thing, and call it good. When we ask “What is good?”, however, it is also 
possible to mean “How is good defined?” or “What is the intrinsic meaning of 
good?” This question is the essential and primary ethical question for Moore—the 
definition of good. He asserts that good is a simple notion, and that it can be 
defined only by the tautological assertion “good is good,” which is equivalent to 
maintaining that it cannot be defined. 


My point is that “good” is a simple notion, just as “yellow” is a simple notion; 
that, just as you cannot by any manner of means, explain to anyone who does not 
already know it, what yellow is, so you cannot explain what good is. Definitions 
... which describe the real nature of the object or notion denoted by a word are 
only possible when the object or notion in question . . . is something complex. You 
can give a definition of a horse, because a horse has many different properties and 
qualities all of which you can enumerate. But when you have enumerated them 
all, when you have reduced a horse to his simplest terms, then you can no longer 
define those terms. They are simply something which you think of or perceive, 
and to anyone who cannot think of or perceive them, you can never by any defi- 
nition, make their nature known. . . . But yellow and good, we say, are not com- 
plex; they are notions of that simple kind, out of which definitions are composed 
and with which the power of further defining ceases. * 


It may be maintained that Moore’s substantiation of his contention that good 
is a simple idea by comparing it with the quality “yellow” is invalid. It is con- 
ceivable that neither good nor yellow are simple notions, although it is probably 
true that yellow is a simple idea and good is not. His analogy fails to take into 





WILLIAM S. KRAEMER is a Professor of Philosophy at the University of Arkansas. This 
paper contrasts G. E. Moore’s theory of ethical absolutism as expressed in bis Principia Ethica 
with the theory of the rational good. The question of pleasure as synonym or an aspect of 
good is explored at some length. 


* July, 1952. 
*A portion of this essay has been published by New York University. 
*G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, pp. 7-8. 
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consideration numerous differences that may be observed in eo se, good and 
yellow. In the first place there is an important epistemological difference that may 
be distinguished by the manner in which we become acquainted with good. We 
attend to yellow perceptually, but there is no perceptual awareness of goodness. 
In fact, when we attend to “good,” we have under consideration a much more 
complicated notion than when we perceive yellow, for “good” involves both 
cognitional and emotional elements, and this is not inaudle the case with our 
perception of yellow. It is true that feelings may manifest themselves in the per- 
ception of colors, e.g., when we enjoy a work of art. However, the color per se 
may be attended to exclusively. Secondly, in comparing “good” and “yellow,” 
we notice that the perception of yellow involves more certainty than an awareness 
of good. It is possible to err and call something yellow w hich is not yellow, but 
such errors are caused by unusual clecumeances: they are attributable to color- 
blindness, shading of light, and the like. And w henever instances of erroneous 
eye age a of colors appear, they may be corrected by normal color standards. 
ut the degree of certainty that prevails concerning perceptions of colors does 
not prevail with regard to good. There is no universal acceptance of a definition 
of good. Thirdly, it seems that what may be called “immediacy” is one of the 
characteristics of color perceptions. Perceptions of color refer to static external 
states that may be perceived and referred to frequently for validation of the 
original perceptions. Good does not have this characteristic. Finally, there is a 
vast difference in the connotations that may be obtained from good and yellow 
respectively. The tautological proposition “Yellow i is yellow” is more meaningful 
than the proposition “good is good,” for if yellow is an unanalyzable notion, and 
it seems reasonable to believe that it is, then the meaning of yellow is giv en 
directly by the intuition of it. In other words, the subject term of the proposition 
“yellow is yellow” is a significant term in the sense that when the subject term 
is asserted, we know what i it means; we know this directly and immediately if we 
are to know it at all, and the addition of the predicate term “yellow” is really 
unnecessary, unless, perhaps, we wish to illustrate the principle of identity. If an 
individual is unacquainted with yellow, an infinite number of propositions pur- 
porting to define it will be inconsequential. Ultimately, we are compelled to point 
to an object which has this color and say, “That is y ellow”; and if the individual 
has the capacity of attending to “vellow,’ ’ he will know immediately what it is. 


Ethical questions, however, and especially the attempt to define “good,” 
not as simple and direct as questions about color perception. If we believe, as 
Moore does, that good is not composed of parts but is a simple notion, it would 
seem reasonable to expect that the same unanimity of opinion which exists con- 
cerning simple notions, such as color, would also prevail with regard to good. 
But this is not the case. The analytic proposition “good is good” is a proposition 
without meaning, an empty amorphous expression, and, to assert that the only 
veridical definition of good i is that it is good, is actually to assert nothing. Moore 
believes that if good is not a simple then “either it is a complex, a given whole 
about the correct analysis of which there may be disagreement or else it means 
nothing at all, and there is no such subject as Ethics.”* It appears equally reason- 
able, however, to maintain that if good is a simple it “means nothing at all” for 


*G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 15. 
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were it a simple there would be no disagreements concerning it, and the literature 
of ethics consists of an abundance of disagreements; its unanalyzable and simple 
character have undoubtedly escaped the attention of many people interested in 
discovering its nature. It is our contention that “good” is a complex, that it con- 
sists of elements, and that it is precisely the differences of opinion concerning the 
elements of which good consists that explain the disagreements with regard to 
it. Moore’s distinction between the substantive “the good” and the adjective 
“good” enables us to clarify our contention. He states: 


I do not mean to say that the good, that which is good, is thus indefinable. I am 
now insisting that good is indefinable. I suppose it may be granted that “good” is 
an adjective. Well “the good,” “that which is good,” must therefore be the sub- 
stantive to which the adjective “good” will apply. . . . But if it is that to which the 
adjective will apply, it must be something different from that adjective itself; 
and the whole of that something different, whatever it is, will be our definition of 
the good. Now it may be that this something will have other adjectives beside 
“good,” that will apply to it. It may be full of pleasure, for example; it may be 
intelligent . .. many people appear to think that if we say “Pleasure and intelli- 
gence are good”. . . we are defining “good.” Well, I cannot deny that propositions 
of this nature may sometimes be called definitions: I do not know well enough 
how the word is generally used to decide upon this point. ® 


Moore is contending, firstly, that the substantive “the good” is something 
other than the adjective “good.” If by “the good” is meant “that which is good,” 
it may refer either to proper nouns to which the predicate “good” is attached, 
eg., “John is good”; or, it may denote qualities of good or those conditions 
necessary for the existence of the good. In either case, “the good,” whether it is 
a proper noun or a cominon noun, e.g., pleasure and intelligence, becomes in- 
telligible because other terms are substituted to clarify its meaning. But there 
seems to be no reason to believe that parts of “the good” may be found for the 
substantive and not for the adjective, or that in one setting the good is an in- 
telligible idea that may be explained by means of an exhibition of its parts, and, 
that in another setting it is a mystical simple idea incapable of division. There 
appears to be no reason for the separation of “good” and “the good,” unless, per- 
haps, we wish to distinguish those things which partake of goodness, and they 
would be individuals, e.g., “John is good” is an instance of this and means that 
John and “the good” are related to each other. But the word good is frequently 
defined by means of pleasure, intelligence, et al, as Moore indicates in the passage 
above, although he does not believe that this is its definition. This, however, is 
exactly what is meant by a definition of good and not the attempt to define it by 
means of itself.® 


The cogency and apparent incontestability that seem to accompany Moore’s 
exposition may, perhaps, be due to the frequency with which he relies on the 
principle of identity to substantiate his arguments. Butler’s maxim “Everything 
is what it is, and not another thing,” which Moore uses as the motto for Principia 
Ethica, was well chosen. It is unquestionably true that “good is good,” and it is 


*G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, pp. 8-9. 

* The good, goodness and good as they appear in the course of this essay do not indicate 
any difference in the connotation of these terms, but all three refer to the “whole” that has 
been called the rational good. 
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equally true that “justice is justice,” “man is man,” etc., ad infinitum, but are these 
tautologies definitions? Analytic propositions cannot be disproved, for they are 
repetitive and do not add anything to knowledge that can be discredited, but this 
does not mean that because a term may be expressed tautologically that it cannot 
be defined except as a tautology. Good may be defined as that whole which 
consists of feeling, as onc of its elements, and reason as the other element. In 
other words, in order to define good we must discover those things that are 
present whenever good is present, and an investigation of this kind will disclose 
that when good is analyzed, it means pleasure and reason. This is what is meant 
by the rational good and this is what the average man means by it. If he is asked, 
“What do we mean by good?”, he responds not with “the good is good,” but 
probably with an instance of goodness, e.g., “the commission of a just act is 
good.” And it is good because it contains elements of pleasure and reason. Both 
are necessary parts of the good, in fact they are what we mean when we use the 
word “good.” Although we may have neither element consciously before us 
when we deal with “good”; or even if we believe that pleasure is the real meaning 
of good, or that reason expresses its meaning, both are necessary, and if only one 
is affirmed, the other is implicitly present. If it is asserted that hedonism offers a 
precise and adequate answer to the question “What is good?”, then it must be said 
that pleasure per se is insufficient, for pleasure i is notoriously fickle and may, with 
variations in its quantity, turn into its opposite. “I am afraid,” says Socrates, “we 
shall find some pleasures the opposites of other pleasures.”” And if it be asserted 
that reason alone is sufficient to describe the good, then it must be said that if 
we resort to reason alone we will be presented with a sequestered artificial notion 
that we cannot subscribe to, for the feelings have an equal status with reason in 


the domain of the good. 


Socrates: Let there be no wisdom in the life of pleasure and no pleasure in the 
life of wisdom. For if either of them is the good, it cannot have need 
of anything else, and if either be found to need anything, we can no 
longer regard it as our true good. 


Protarchus: No, of course not. . . 


Socrates: | Would you, Protarchus, be willing to live your whole life in the en- 
joyment of the greatest pleasure? 
Protarchus: Of course I would. . 


Socrates: But if you did not possess mind or memory ... you could not even 
remember that you ever did enjoy pleasure, and no recollection what- 
ever of present pleasure could remain with you... 


Protarchus: This argument, Socrates, has me utterly speechless for the present. 


Socrates: I ask whether anyone would be willing to live possessing wisdom . . 
but having no share, great or small, in pleasure, or in pain... . 


Protarchus: Neither of the two lives can ever appear desirable. . . . 


Socrates: How about the combined life, Protarchus, made up by a union of 
the two? 


* Plato: Philebus, Loeb Classical Library, Vol. III, p. 209. 
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Protarchus: Everyone will prefer this life to either of the two others—yes, every 
single person without exception. ® 


Is Goop A SYNONYM FOR PLEASURE? 


The attempt of Moore to discredit the ethical philosophy of hedonism has 
an important relation to the rational good. In the first place, if it is true that 
“good” means something altogether different from pleasure, then the contention 
that there is a rational good which contains pleasure as one of its elements would 
be impossible to uphold. For if pleasure is in no way affiliated with good and good 
is in no way affiliated with pleasure, then pleasure cannot be a part of good. 
Secondly, if good cannot be understood or interpreted by means of pleasure, it 
would seem reasonable to uphold its indefinability, for pleasure is universally 
accepted as a term that is in some way coterminous or at least partially cotermin- 
ous with good. Hence, if the rational good is an adequate interpretation of good, 
and if it is possible to avoid giving credence to an ethical position based on the 
good’s indefinability; then, we must indicate the weaknesses in Moore’s arguments 
which are causally related with his repudiation of hedonism. 


The invalidity which Moore finds in the hedonist’s position is rooted in what 
he calls the naturalistic fallacy, i.e., a definition of good by means of something 
other than good. He contends that “The prevalence of Hedonism has been mainly 
due to what I have called the naturalistic fallacy—the failure to distinguish clearly 
that unique and indefinable quality which we mean by good.”® In support of this 
contention Moore presents two interesting arguments: (1) that if good is defined 
by anything but good per se, then it is impossible “either to prove that any other 
definition is wrong or even to deny such definition;”*® and, (2) the substitution 
of another word to define good may mean that we are merely referring to the 
way the word has been used. The first argument is illustrated with two definitions 
of a triangle; one, that it is a circle; the other, that it is a straight line: and 
neither definition can be disproved. But the illustration does not serve to justify 
Moore’s contention; for, proceeding on the assumption that “good” is a simple 
and ultimate notion, he has selected such a notion to prove his point. It is true 
that a triangle may be called a circle, a straight line, or anything else, and that 
as long as it is consistently called this (i.e., if wherever the mathematical symbol 
A appears it is consistently referred to by the same name, whatever that name 
may be) the name chosen cannot be disproved. Nor can we disprove the selection 
of any other name if this name is consistently used to mean triangle. However, 
here we have the case of something that can be pointed to—something available 
for direet exhibition, regardless of what it is called. Moore appears to be incorrect 
when he contends that either “A,” who calls a triangle a circle, or “B,” who calls 
ita straight line, are wrong and that we have no way of ascertaining which one 
is in error, for it may be maintained that they are both correct in perhaps the 
same sense as a thing is referred to differently in different languages. Moreover, 
it should be noted that good is not subject to the same demonstrable ultimateness 
that characterizes geometric things. By pointing to a triangle all problems of 





* Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 235, 237, 239. 
*G. E. Moore, Principia Etbica, p. 59. 
* Ibid., p. 11. 
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definition may be resolved, but a resolution of the difficulties associated with a 
definition of the good cannot be attained in this fashion, for good is not a simple 
indefinable notion. The terms that are used to define the good form part of what 
is meant by good; they are not something different or foreign to it, as Moore 
would have us believe, but constitute its essence, as extension, solidity, etc., con- 
stitute the essence of matter. Furthermore, to the contention that either we define 
the good by itself alone or remain impotent to disprove any possible definition of 
the good, it may be asserted that if we define the good by itself alone, we attain 
only a tautology which will never enable us to know what the good is. 


The second point that Moore mentions is that the substitution of any other 
term to explain good may be merely a verbal discussion, and may refer to how 
a word is used. However, it is conceivable that there may be a connection be- 
tween the use to which a word is put and its definition. ‘Words are often used 
loosely and incorrectly so that the same word may mean different things. Never- 
theless, this does not imply that the usage of a word is in no way indicative of 
its definition. The contrary hypothesis that a valid definition can be obtained 
from an investigation of the usage of a word is more reasonable, and although 
divergent usages will be observed, they will serve at least to direct attention 
towards its real meaning. The alternative hy pothesis contains the —— that 
a definition of something is a transcendent entity removed from what people 
think it to be. Moore’s language in maintaining the distinction is interesting for 
he wishes to know what people think the good is, but what it is in some unusual 


sense. 


My dear sirs, he writes, What we want to know from you as ethical teachers, is 
not how people use a word; it is not even, what kind of actions they approve, which 
the use of this word ‘good’ may certainly imply: What we want to know is simply 
what is good. We may indeed agree that what most people do think good, is 
actually so; we shall at all events be glad to know their opinions; but when we 
say their opinions about what is good, we do mean what we say.** 


Unless people have some deeply hidden opinions about the nature of defini- 
tion of which they are completely unaware, we may confidently maintain that 
they generally define good by having recourse to another term or other terms. 
This is what is meant by definition, except in cases where the thing to be defined 
is a simple idea available for direct exhibition. To define something by means of 
terms other than itself is not mere verbal discussion, and if it is a naturalistic 
fallacy, then it is assuredly a fallacy which is shared by mankind universally! 


In addition to the argument from the naturalistic fallacy with which Moore 
believes that he has repudiated hedonism (as well as any other definition of good 
by means of a term other than good per se, e.g., naturalism) he also maintains that 
there is still another weakness inherent in hedonism which is sufficiently important 
to invalidate it. He proposes to demonstrate that proponents of hedonism have not 
been sufficiently clear with regard to exactly what view they subscribe to. They 
have been upholding the view that the good is pleasure but have failed to observe 
that there is an important difference between “pleasure” and “the consciousness 


" [bid., p. 12. 
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of pleasure.” This is a strange distinction and it seems appropriate to permit 
Mr. Moore the opportunity of presenting his case in his own words: 


What is pleasure? It is certainly something of which we may be conscious, and 
which, therefore, may be distinguished from our consciousness of it. What I wish 
first to ask is this: Can it really be said that we value pleasure, except in so far as 
we are conscious of it? Should we think that the attainment of pleasure, of which 
we never were and never could be conscious, was something to be aimed at for 
its own sake? .... Is it the pleasure, as distinct from the consciousness of it, 
that we set value on? .... rd is in error, so far as it maintains that 
pleasure alone, and not the consciousness of pleasure, is the sole good .. . . Either 
pleasure by itself (even though we can’t get it) would be more desirable, or a 
consciousness of it would be more desirable still. Both these propositions cannot 
be true; and I think it is plain that the latter is true; whence it follows that pleasure 


is not the sole good.*? 


Distinctions and analyses are always important when they are undertaken for 
the express purpose of clarifying obscure assertions or ambiguous terms. It is 
possible, however, that a distinction indicating that one thing is really two things 
may be affirmed without a justifiable reason. What meaning can there be in the 
diremption of pleasure and the consciousness of pleasure. It is meaningful to dis- 
tinguish between the existence of a table and the consciousness of the existence 
of a table, or between the being of a military engagement in Sumatra and the 
consciousness of that being; but pleasure and the consciousness of that pleasure 
are intrinsically one and the same. We cannot conceive of unconscious or non- 
conscious pleasure—in what sense could non-conscious pleasure be meaningful? 
It would appear to be as significant an expression as “conscious sleep”! The only 
form in which pleasure manifests itself and the only way we are acquainted with 
it is consciously, and that is exactly what is meant ey pleasure. To assert that the 
consciousness of pleasure and pleasure are two different things is equivalent to 
the assertion that pleasure per se subsists alone, i.e., that it has its own identity, 
and that this “pure” pleasure is only sometimes attended to by consciousness, 
which brings about something other than pleasure—the consciousness of pleasure. 
But this is a view that no one seriously believes. If pleasure can exist without a 
consciousness of pleasure, does this hold true of pain? What meaning is there in 
maintaining, for example, that there are unconscious pains? People may react to 
pain differently, and in some cases may experience pain with great fortitude. In 
fact, the recurrence of pain may habituate its recipients to a point where they 
scarcely attend to it and conduct their lives as if it were non-existent. (Moreover, 
some pains are actually pleasant as, e.g., the pain attendant upon healthy fatigue.) 
But because there are variations in the degree of awareness of pain is no reason 
for supposing that it can exist without an awareness of it. To the average man an 
unconscious pain is an impossible notion with about the same degree of validity as 
a square-circle, and an unconscious pleasure has no greater verity. Moore’s 
separation, therefore, of pleasure from “the consciousness of pleasure” has no 
basis in fact, and his conclusion “that pleasure is not the sole good” because of 


the separation is invalid.** 





* Ibid., pp. 87, 88, 89, passim. 

* William C. Swabey states that “Pleasure and pain are universally granted to exist only 
as states of conscious beings, an unconscious pleasure or pain being something of which we 
can form no idea.” Being and Being Known, p. 8. 
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Moore is correct when he affirms that the doctrine “pleasure alone is good” 
is invalid, but it is not invalid because of the reasons he offers to support his 
contentions. For the sake of clarifying our position and not with a view towards 
presenting anything new, we turn to the familiar “A” proposition of formal logic. 
The proposition “pleasure alone is good” is tantamount to the proposition “seven 
plus four is eleven”; the subject and the predicate terms are equivalent, and, 
therefore convertible. This would mean that pleasure is synonomous with good- 
ness, that wherever the term good is used, by it is meant pleasure. But neither 
experience nor logical analysis justifies this conclusion. Pleasure does not exhaust 
or completely define “good” and people generally regard pleasure and good as 
non-synonymous terms. The proposition “pleasure is good,” however, is a more 
accurate depiction of the connection between the two terms. It is true in the 
same sense that an “A” proposition is true; the subject term is included within the 
sphere of the predicate term. This proposition cannot be converted for the scope 
of the predicate term is greater than that of the subject. We may express this 
in the familiar terminology of logic by taking note of the distribution of the 
terms: the subject term is distributed and the predicate term undistributed. An 
explication of good is unattainable if pleasure alone be invoked for this purpose, 
nevertheless, good and pleasure are not unrelated—the one is the parent of the 
other. 


Is PLEASURE AN Aspect oF “Goop”’? 

The third question that concerns us is also related to Moore’s contention that 
good does not mean pleasure. He believes that the proposition “pleasure is good” 
is not intended to mean pleasure is pleasure, but implies that pleasure and good 
are distinct terms. Each term has its own identity. The doctrine of the rational 
good regards pleasure as an element of goodness. A definition of good that does 
not include pleasure is, we believe, invalid for it overlooks an essential portion of 
what is meant by goodness. Furthermore, it may be affirmed that in the course of 
his discussion even Moore is not unimpressed by the cogency of the fact that man- 
kind universally tend to regard pleasure and good as in some way related. We 
cite a few passages to substantiate our statement. 


It does seem to be true that we hardly ever think a thing good, and never very 
decidedly without at the same time having a special attitude of feeling or will 
toward it... . Let us admit then, that to think anything good and to will it are 
the same thing in this sense, that wherever the latter occurs the former also occurs 
as a part of it; and even that they are generally the same thing in the converse 
sense, that when the former occurs it is generally a part of the latter.1* 


.... the presence of pleasure . . . . does appear to enhance the value of a 
whole... . it might even be maintained it is only wholes, in which some pleasure 
is included, that possess any great value: it is certain, at all events, that the presence 
of pleasure makes a contribution to the value of good wholes greatly in excess 
of its own intrinsic value.15 


To be sure, Moore distinguishes between “the good” and “good” and he is, in 


these passages, speaking about the substantive “the good.” But we maintain that 
(Continued on page 373) 





*G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 131. 
* Ibid., p. 213. 




















PERSONALISTIC NATURALISM AND 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


BY HAROLD SODERQUIST 


WE HAVE COME FAR ENOUGH ALONG in the scientific movement in education to 
evaluate with some adequacy of perspective the mechanistic naturalism from 
which that movement has drawn rational sustenance. While indeed, educational 
questions which have been convincingly answered by experimental procedures 
are not large in number, we have made sufficient progress to be able to see ahead 
at least the general outlines of a new type of problem which the expansion of the 
scientific enterprise has itself created. The new problem is of the species which 
has been raised by the enormous progress of the physical sciences—the moral. 
For just as intergroup and international morals have not advanced far enough to 
make us feel safe with the destructive weapons placed in our hands through 
physical science, so our understanding of the conditions demanded for healthy 
morality on the interpersonal level is not yet at a stage to make us feel safe as 
users of the new knowledge and techniques placed at our disposal by the psycho- 
logical sciences. 


In this first phase of a discussion of the need of a new philosophical perspec- 
tive for education, a rapid overview and evaluation of what has transpired under 
the scientific movement in education will be attempted, and certain suggestions 
for a philosophy of method will be made. 


Look1nc BACK WARDS 


Early in the present century the new prophets of the scientific movement in 
education announced their jubilant creed that everything which exists exists in 
some amount and can, therefore, be measured. Human character and aptitude, it 
was averred, can be analysed into existent and persistent traits. These can be 
quantified and measured, and the resulting knowledge will make possible predic- 
tion of behavior and success in the tasks of the school and the vocations of life. 


Central in this outlook was the mechanistic principle of cause and effect, 
adopted whole-cloth from the physical sciences. This conception served admirably 
to spark research into the elements and control of human behavior and became 
the rationalizing principle of the psychological and social sciences in general. 
Thus, before the first third of the century had passed educational scientists had 
come to view man as a machine, a biological and very complex one indeed, but 
a machine nevertheless, amenable to scientific analysis as to structure, and scien- 
tific control as to behavior. From this point of view a concern with consciousness 
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as a phenomenon was considered a hindrance to a confident and all-out experi- 
mental attack on behavioral problems. The individual’s subjective sense of self and 
freedom was of no scientific significance. 


The mechanistic philosophy became, then, the rationale of the psychology 
which has until recent years made up the methodological core of the teacher- 
education curriculum. Nor can there be any doubt of its benefits. The determinis- 
tic view of the child as a product of his history—his inherited constitution, his 
temperament, and most of all, his experiences—has certainly made for greater 
objectivity of teachers in their attitudes toward children, and has dissipated much 
of the oldtime penal atmosphere of the schoolroom. Just as the scientific outlook 
has led to the softening of teacher-child relations, so it has mellowed society’s 
dealings with human delinquency in general, at least in the democratic parts of 
the world. It has outmoded retribution as a penal philosophy. Pragmatically 
speaking, the mechanistic outlook has proved itself one support for democratic 
morality. 


ProBLeMs AHEAD 


But its blessings acknowledged, may it not be that so potent an instrument 
as analytical science in the hands of those who have had no adequate philosophy 
of science, may also have begun to produce negative values? Like nuclear physics 
with its atomic products, it may be possible also that mechanistic human science 
can kill as under other conditions it can cure; that it may destroy him on whom 
it is used, as well as burn the hands of him who uses it. There is, at least, the 
theoretical possibility that the teacher could become so thoroughly imbued with 
the analytical spirit that his pupils would assume, in his mind, the form of objects 
for scientific probing and manipulation, rather than real personalities demanding 
direct personal interest and regard. Again, theoretically, there is the possibility 
that the reflexive effect on the teacher himself might be loss of faith in the reality 
of his own freedom. 


Should such a development involve many teachers it would be a very serious 
matter for education. That the problem is as yet only a cloud on the horizon is 
not the fault of our champions of educational science. It is due rather to three 
situations, as the writer sees the matter: namely, (1) the slow progress of the 
psychological sciences as they bear upon education; (2) the healthy circumstance 
that most persons who go into the teaching of children, whether due to temper- 
ament or previous experience, are not highly inclined to abstraction and analysis; 
and (3) the probability that the abundant contacts which experienced teachers 
have had with the absorbing personalities of living children have built up an 
immunity to the mechanistic bias in personal relations. One might speculate that 
the present stress by thoughtful educators on close personal relations between 
teacher and learner is based on a growing intuitive fear of the impersonality of 
the scientific approach to teaching. That teaching is more than conscious scientific 
manipulation has long been sensed by those who hold that teaching is an art. 


SCIENCE AND THE ART OF TEACHING 

But can this art be taught? And if it can, shall scientific study of the process 
be a part of teacher education? In dealing with these questions the writer will 
stand on four theses: 
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1. Scientific research into the art of teaching must go on. The body of experi- 
mentally-tested pedagogical knowledge must be increased. 


2. Since teaching is in large part a person-to-person relationship, it has a com- 
plexity and uniqueness whose ever-receding horizons always reach beyond 
what has been or what can be caught up in scientific research or put in order 
by reflection. Heavy reliance on intuition is, therefore, demanded, and 
knowledge from this source, being individual and personal, must be built up 
by each teacher. 

3. The condition for the growth of intuitive pedagogical sense is only partially 
native aptitude. The most important source is learning. There is nothing 
irrational or mysterious about pedagogical or any other type of intuition. It is 
knowledge acquired, without conscious structuring, through social experience. 
From time to time this knowledge may be brought into conscious reflection 
and funded in general concepts. But such packaging can never be complete, 
for every new interpersonal contact has its new and not yet rationalized ele- 
ments, demanding immediate adaptation on the part of the teacher, without 
the benefit of handily available theory. 

4. Direct personal relationships with children demand an unself-conscious approach 
by the teacher. Therefore, knowledge supplied by educational research and 
reflection, if it is to play a part in teacher-pupil relationships, must be 
mastered to the point of full incorporation in the practical self of the 
teacher. That is, it must become a part of the teacher’s intuitive stock in trade. 


THE Lesson FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


If the above theses are sound, the general tasks of those engaged in teacher 
training can readily be deduced. The first and foremost prescription is a great 
concern that those who are selected for training shall have the temperament and 
preliminary experience likely to facilitate the acquisition of the intuitions and 
artistry of teaching. The prerequisites would be, first, a liking for children and 
young people, and, second, sufficient prior social contacts with youth to have 
developed some sense of what goes on in their thinking and feeling. Already 
many teachers’ colleges demand, for admission, evidence of previous successful 
work with children in group activities. 

The most important ingredient of directed teacher education itself is practice 
teaching. In many training curriculums this should be extended beyond its 
present scope. For it is only prolonged experience in real school situations that 
can provide those thousands of personal interactions which in turn become the 
source of what has been called pedagogical intuition. 


The remainder of the training in methods will be devoted to study and re- 
search which is calculated to bring concepts and principles to conscious formu- 
lation. For controlled growth in the art of teaching can best be assured as one’s 
accumulating intuitive knowledge is periodically caught up into a rational struc- 
ture of scientifically established generalizations. This body of theory must furnish 
the tests of the trustworthiness of intuitions, for there is no automatic guarantee 
that the latter will always be free from error. In their turn intuitions provide 
materials for the improvement and extension of theory. 


Whether conscious inquiry into the problems of personal relationships takes 
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the form of learning what other researchers have found, or learning from one’s 
own research, the atmosphere which must surround either form is one of objec- 
tivity and experimental awareness. Inquiry aimed at producing knowledge which 
shall become power in dealing with people must be done outside of the mood and 
moment of interpersonal rem and may be either experimental or reflective, 
or both. Such knowledge, if it is to play 2 healthy part in person-to-person rela- 
tions, and not arise as a wall between teacher and child, must itself become 
assimilated to the teacher’s fund of habituated skills. That is, it must become so 
thoroughly a part of the teacher’s professional self that in being himself, he is 
unconsciously and artlessly scientific. 


But it has already been intimated that human relations are so complex that 
the knowledge needed to make them successfully educative extends beyond the 
area of scientific illumination at the moment of action. There is a second reason 
why all pedagodical knowledge cannot readily be made common scientific 
property. That is, what the teacher observes in dealing with children is their 
particular reactions to the impact of his own peculiar personality. Much of the 
intuitive skill picked up by the teacher is, therefore, his own private brand, valid 
only in relations between himself and his pupils, and largely incommunicable to 
other teachers. Even a commonly accepted principle of teaching when applied 
by different teachers takes on a variety of guises because of personality factors. 
Indeed, a few teachers seem to succeed well enough apparently violating good 
principles. But the violation is, of course, only apparent. It is made so by the 
highly personal ways in which such teachers carry out the principles, ways quite 
obscure to observers. It is because of this inimitable character of a teacher’s 
methods with a child that merely seeing him at work does not yield an onlooker 
much pedagogical insight. 


Tue NEED oF PERSONALISTIC WIsDoM 


Further, considering the place of science in the realm of personal relations, 
and at some risk of digression from the theme so far elaborated, the very great 
need of a deeper personalistic wisdom is also evidenced by problems that have 
accompanied the current intense concern with group process in education. The 
bizarre form taken by some inquiries is illustrated by a group of students engaged 
in investigating “group dynamics” by analysing themselves while discussing 
group dynamics! This introverted probing might be likened to the efforts of a 
scientific mole burrowing within its own digging machinery to observe its inner 
workings while burrowing! Whether or not it ends in destruction of the self- 
integrity of the investigator, such inquiry can, at the most, never yield full self- 
knowledge. For the self, studying the active self, must go on to studying the 
studying self, and so endlessly on! For the human self is never a static thing. It is 
subject to change, even under the impact of scientific observation of itself, by 
itself or by others. 


What has been said is not to be interpreted as depreciation of self study. 
“Know thyself” is still a wise dictum. But it must be remembered that such study 
can yield only “historical” knowledge of the self; that is, only retrospective 
knowledge, knowledge of the person only in terms of past behavior. To the extent 
that past behavior is an index to future behavior (it must always be considered 
the basic index) historical knowledge of the person is indispensable. But this 
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knowledge must be tempered by the understanding that the future can never be 
quite the past, and that neither will the self ever be quite like its past. For if 
nothing else changes the self, the very act of self analysis (or awareness of analysis 
by others) will do so. How many have defied their low I.Q.’s and, because of the 
challenge, gone on to repudiate unhappy predictions! 


SUMMARY 


Briefly, and in conclusion, what is needed by those who would use scientific 
knowledge of themselves or others is wisdom; that is, a more generous science— 
a philosophy which would properly evaluate analytical science within the whole 
picture of the human struggle for understanding. Up to recent years, the mechan- 
istic postulate has been held up as both the beginning and the end of wisdom. The 
paralysing effect on the will of a person or a society of hyperanalytical self 
scrutiny is a danger long known to social scientists and historians. Applying this 
warning to education, no science or supporting philosophy may be pursued to 
the point where it threatens the child’s own consciousness of freedom and respon- 
sibility; or the teacher’s own faith in the worth and freedom of the child as a 
person, or faith in his own free self. Nor may we entertain among us as a people 
the spirit of mechanistic science to the point where determinism threatens to 
become a part of our normal thinking. It is conceivable that such a habit may 
foster within our culture the deadening philosophy that “we are in the grip of 
history,” an outlook which has long infected the thinking of other parts of the 
world. If we let this beast into our ideological tents we are doomed as a free 
culture. Neither faith in an encompassing historical dialectic nor conviction of an 
inner mechanical necessity must be permitted to dull our sense of self-determina- 
tion and responsibility, either as persons or as a society. 


The writer thus contends that only a personalistic and at the same time 
naturalistic outlook can provide a philosophical framework adequate for the 
wholesome ordering of all experience, both moral and scientific. The second and 
concluding article in this series will be devoted to the exposition and defense of 
such a faith. 0 





ABSOLUTISM AND THE RATIONAL GOOD 

(Continued from page 368) 

although the distinction between the two may be noticed, there is no valid reason 
to regard one as unanalyzable and the other as an analyzable whole. Meaningful 
propositions may be asserted about the substantive, i.e., propositions that are non- 
tautological, and it does not seem reasonable to believe that the adjective pre- 
cludes analysis. Wherever the good appears as a substantive we know that it is 
good because we also know what “good” is, and because we know what “good” 
is, we call the substantive, “the good,” good. If this is true, then Moore’s state- 
ments (above) are not far removed from the ethical theory of the rational good. 
This theory insists on the combined manifestations of reason and pleasure as 
elements of good. Neither element, however, can be encompassed by the other 
for both comprise a whole—and this is the rational good. Furthermore, the good 
is unquestionably a great value and Moore correctly states that only wholes which 
contain pleasure are great values. Without pleasure, good remains an arid 
hypostatized idea that does not give due recognition to the role of human feel- 
ings. Man is a biological as well as a rational animal. 0 








MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 
IN EDUCATION 


BY THOMAS C. HUNT 


EDUCATORS AND LAYMEN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES are expressing a mount- 
ing concern for the responsibility of the public schools in relation to moral and 
spiritual values. One evidence of the concern in this region is the excellent, 
straight-forward pamphlet published in September, 1952, by the California State 
Department of Education with the title: “Development of Moral and Spiritual 
Values Through the Curriculums of California High Schools.” 


How shall the public schools promote moral and spiritual values? On what 
theoretical foundation shall the public schools stand in their promotion of such 
values? If only the issues were simpler, or at least the differences clearly defined! 
If only the discussion could proceed without raising, and never settling, the full 
range of philosophic questions! These laments were occasioned not only by the 
responsibilities of writing this paper but also by the section and general session 
discussions of the topic at the Philosophy of Education conference in St. Louis 
this past April. 


The St. Louis discussions centered around the question of which of four 
approaches to moral and spiritual values is the proper starting point. Scholastic 
representatives held that values root in revealed religion; hence parochial schools 
alone can do an adequate job of value-teaching. They held, too, that the principle 
of pluralism, established in the. Constitution, justifies public tax support for such 
schools. The pore for philosophic realism urged that the public schools 
teach thoroughly and objectively about our rich religious heritages; they recom- 
mended that great energy and large sums of money “be devoted over a ten- -year 
period to the creation of new, objective, univ ersally acceptable materials descrip- 
tive of the diverse religious faiths. Spokesmen for the idealistic view point seemed 
to concur in advocating that the public schools teach for direct, emotionalized 
acceptance of the rich common elements of the Judeo-Christian tradition, with 
special emphasis on the concept of one God. Pragmatists and experimentalists put 
forward the view that religion is a quality of experience, they called especial 
attention to the nexus of democratic values, including in particular the value of 
critical method in reaching a consensus on value claims, and on belief claims gen- 


erally. 
These four starting points are so different, and so controversial, that no one 
of them received extended evaluation, sympathetic or critical. Most of the dis- 
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cussion centered, however, on the appropriateness of the first, Scholastic, proposi- 
tions—propositions which do not even attempt to relate themselves to the promo- 
tion of moral and spiritual values in the public schools. 


The issues treated at St. Louis are obviously important, but I do not propose 
to re-raise them here. Instead, I wish to present this group with an hypothesis, 
from one consistent viewpoint, as to how moral and spiritual values may best be 
defined as a basis for public schoo] men to promote and strengthen them in the 
public schools. 


Five PREMISES 


This hypothesis rests on several premises, which will not be directly de- 
fended. First, moral and spiritual values are an important and legitimate concern 
of public education. Second, although the concepts of authoritative, sectarian 
religions undoubtedly provide one type of grounding for moral and spiritual 
values, such grounding is theoretically undesirable and practically unfeasible for 
American public schools. Third, although our time, like that of Aquinas, cries 
out for a fresh metaphysical integration, none the less, it is possible for educators 
to work toward an increase of value-consciousness on the part of pupils before 
educational and general philosophers reach concensus on metaphysical ultimates— 
and, pari passu, before American communities find such agreement. Fourth, al- 
though the focus in public schools is properly on the values directly derived from 
the American democratic creed and on the application of these values in specific 
situations, such values and value application require grounding in and guidance by 
the most general possible ethical theory. Fifth, and last, the conception of moral, 
spiritual, and religious values as qualities of experience can, if properly developed 
and interpreted, do justice to the central principles of most interpretations of 
pragmatism, idealism, and realism. (Such a remarkable conception as this last 
no doubt deserves an imposing, well-hyphenated label. Since idealistic-pragmatic 
realism, the terms to be interchanged at convenience, sounds something less than 
poetic, I would suggest, but over coffee cups, not here in formal discussion, the 
name “experimental idealism.” ) 


I trust the hypothesis to be presented is sufficiently fruitful to commit me to 
several premises so far unstated. I will leave their exposure to the able members of 
the panel. 


Tue HyporHesis—Part ONE 


So much for introduction. My hypothesis is in two parts. First, moral and 
spiritual values are qualities which characterize the expansion of the capacities of 
an individual self in the direction of increasing relatedness (integration, oneness) 
with each other, with the capacities of other persons, in their interactions with 
environing conditions, and in relation to the structure of the universe. (Perhaps, 
I should repeat that definition!) Dewey referred to expansion of this character as 
“growth in meaning,” defining meaning as a response to a thing or event as 
belonging to a larger whole, i.e., as being in relationships. Growth in meaning, 
Dewey suggested, is the ultimate aim of human life, of moral conduct, and of 
education. 
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The hypothesis affirms that self-realization and self-fulfillment are equivalent 
to, or are the result of, the growth, the stretching of feelings, purposes, thoughts, 
and behavior patterns so that these aspects of self-hood become related in ever- 
enlarging integrations. 


According to this hypothesis, menta! hygiene concerns one level of moral 
and spiritual values; it focuses attention on integration and relatedness of the 
elements of the self, including how these are affected by the environment. Life 
adjustment education, like mental hygiene, may be called “realistic,” since it deals 
with bringing into satisfactory relationships existent selves and given environ- 
mental forces. Our hypothesis, however, sets no limits to the expansion of the 
self in relatedness. Rather, it clearly implies the limitlessness of meaningful 
growth, conceiving, in Dewey’s words, “the self to be realized as universal and 
ultimate, involving the fulfillment of a// capacities and the observance of all rela- 
tions.” (Ethics, 1908, p. 391; italics in original). Our conception thus opens the 
way to idealistic as well as realistic conceptions. 


Let us conceive of the self-achieving-relatedness as a spiralling point: Instead 
of constant disputation, important and necessary in its place, as to the exact 
definition of the end point of the spiral in ultimate reality, the universe as a 
living, unified, being, perhaps, cannot educators agree on the incontestable moral 
and spiritual values inhering in the expansion process: i.e. the process whereby 
each individual child comes to discover increasingly meaningful relationships 
among his own powers, between himself and his fellows, with his personal and 
cultural past, in regard to his future, and in relation to all of those ideal and ideal- 
izable elements in his environment concerning which there is not sectarian 
dispute? Or, granting that man’s ultimate relatedness to the universe does react 
back to affect his lesser relationships, must not the platform of public education 
be that the definition of this ultimate relatedness is in controversy, and hence to be 
sympathetically but critically examined by recognized procedures of dealing with 
other controversial issues? I wonder if the main reason that public schools remain 
Godless is not traceable to the unwillingness of sectarian groups to countenance 
a creative, many-sided exploration by students and teachers of how God does 
reveal Himself in the universe? Until educators are encouraged to help their 
students reach the outer rims of the spiral, the public school’s only options appear 
to be Godlessness or sectarian indoctrination. 


I turn reluctantly from this fascinating topic to the question as to how the 
hypothesis under discussion relates to democratic values, i.e., to the moral and 
spiritual values underlying democratic social and political processes. Some prag- 
matic theorists and many public school practioners speak of democratic values as 
if they embraced the entire field of value and constituted a self-enclosed, self- 
justifying theoretical system. It is quite true that the concept of democracy is, 
or can be made, sufficiently rich to provide some clear guidelines to school 
practice. The democratic concept or creed has the further advantage of relating 
directly to the ideology of our national origins, and, we have faith, to the current 
aspirations and loyalties of the American people. The present hypothesis is con- 
sistent with democratic values. It logically implies the unique worth of each in- 
dividual, his right, and indeed his obligation, to exercise and expand his individual 
powers; and the intrinsic valuableness of exercising and expanding these powers 
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in a social, sharing process, i.e., in relatedness with other individuals of unique 
worth. I wish to suggest, however, that the democratic way of life possesses 
spiritual significance because it is one dimension of expanding selfhood and pro- 
vides the indispensable framework for the meaningful growth of individuals. We 
honor democratic values more by showing their important but partial significance 
in a larger view of human destiny than by setting them up as complete and self- 
justifying in themselves. 


Tue Hyporuesis—Part Two 


The second part of my hypothesis is as follows: The primary means to self- 
expansion is the constant and conscientious evaluation of the entire range of life 
experiences, especially life choices, in which the individual is involved; and the 
essential tools for such evaluations are knowledge and sensitivity. Dewey once 
referred to the method of evaluation as a “categorical imperative”: “So act as to 
increase the meaning of present experience.” (Human Nature and Conduct, 
Modern Library edition, p. 283). This second aspect of the hypothesis underlines 
the point that moral and spiritual values are not separate, isolated areas or types 
of experience but rather qualities which may come to characterize any and all 
life experience. The question, “How value-full is a particular experience or 
choice?” is primarily the question, “What is the quality of the evaluative process 
involved in the experience?” This question, in turn, is equivalent to the question, 
“How much knowledge has been brought to bear on the situation and how much 
sensitivity has been incorporated into the experience or choice?” 


Knowledge, as here used, is an inclusive concept. Knowledge includes, on 
the one side, understanding of conditions (causes) of each factor in the life 
situation, factors motivating one’s own self, the needs and purposes of other 
persons, and the necessities and potentialities of environmental factors. On the 
other side, knowledge includes understanding of the probable results (conse- 
quences) of one’s alternative choices—consequences, both short-run and eventual, 
on one’s self and on other persons. It is obvious that every resource of the sciences, 
physical, psychological, social, is essential to the adequate utilization of the 
knowledge side of evaluation. It should be equally obvious that every resource of 
the humanities, especially those resources funded in moral standards, insights of 
wise and saintly men, visions of poets, is relevant to the assessment of the poten- 
tialities of human responses and to the judgment of the requirements of life’s 
myriad situations. 


Knowledge and understanding, whether scientific or cultural, when taken by 
themselves, however, appear to lack motivating power. Knowledge may be coldly 
external, degenerating into purely selfish calculation. It can be maintained, indeed, 
that knowledge is virtue: that human beings are of such a nature that each 
increase in understanding of self, others, and the structure of self-expanding 
relationships leads inevitably to a decrease in egocentricity and an increase in 
empathic responses. We can argue, in other words, that a selfish disposition or act 
is due solely to a lack of insight into the objective conditions of satisfying living. 
Or, we may concur with Dewey that a selfish or insensitive judgment is intellec- 
tually unsound inasmuch as such a judgment, by definition, fails to give unbiased 
weight to all persons and factors in the situation. Whatever may be the merit of 
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these last considerations, I feel it important to give explicit recognition to sensitiv- 
ity as an indispensable element in the evaluative process. 


Sensitivity, like knowledge, is an inclusive concept. It includes a sensitized 
awareness of the varied powers and capacities of one’s own self; it includes 
sharing intimately in the feelings and aspirations of other persons, without limit 
as to time or place; it includes the capacity for openness toward life, for freshness 
of appreciation, for a sense of wonder. 


Some of you, however, may be impatient with further elaboration of this 
double hypothesis, namely, that value inheres in the quality of a selfhood which 
expands in the direction of ever-greater relatedness through the process of evalu- 
ating each life situation with the tools of knowledge and sensitivity. 


Evaluation? Surely, values must be applied. Knowledge and sensitivity? Yes, 
these are useful tools. But what is the criterion of good versus bad knowledge, of 
worthy versus unworthy sensitivity? More importantly, where is the ultimate 
standard wherewith to judge a particular expansion or level of integration of the 
self? The answer to such questions, patient or impatient, must be that ultimate 
standards are precisely what our hypothesis concerns. The ultimate standard to be 
applied in a given instance of evaluation is the amount and quality of knowledge 
and sensitivity employed in the process (the conditioning factors of the value 
process), on the one side, and, on the other side, the richness of the relatedness 
attained by the self which has acted on the evaluation (the consequences of the 
value process). The quality of the knowledge and sensitivity employed is to be 
judged by the best available intellectual and esthetic standards. 


But, one of you may continue, so far, I observe no uniquely moral standards 
in the hypothesis. The answer to this objection i is two-fold. First, the method of 
evaluation has certain indispensable prerequisites; one of these is that the evalu- 
ator must, if he is to remain faithful to the method, be unselfishly sensitive to the 
needs of other persons; an unloving judgment, at least in human affairs, is an 
intellectually unsound judgment. Here the moral standard of a “good will” 
operates within the method of evaluation itself. Second, the hypothesis involves 
a uniquely moral injunction: conscientiously to use the method of evaluation and 
conscientiously to act on its results. Here the moral standard is that of ever- 
lasting discontent with attained goods and an unending commitment to strive for 
value increase. The summum bonum, then, according to this hypothesis, is dedi- 
cation of one’s self to limitless growth in meaning, to the discovery of ever-new 
ways of relating one’s self to the whole of w hich one is a part. T he challenge of 
life, and therefore of education, is to explore the specific life relevance of John 
Donne’s insight, that “No man is an island, entire of itself; every man is a piece 
of the Continent, a part of the main; if a clod be washed away by the sea, Europe 
is the less, as well as if a promontory were, as well as if a manor of thy friend or 
of thine own were; any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in 
mankind; and therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee.” (Devotions, Cambridge University Press edition, 1923, p. 98) Such ex- 
ploration, such experimental idealism, leads to personal fulfillment and happiness; 
it is also a moral obligation. 


Finally, these propositions concerning the nature of moral and spiritual 
values, and concerning the method required for their enhancement, and concern- 
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ing the role of moral standards within the method and necessary to instigation of 
the total value-creating process—these propositions have been advanced as hy- 
potheses. I introduced this paper with frank recognition of the fact that there are 
a number of competing theories in the area of moral and spiritual values. How 
shall we adjudicate the claims of these various theories? I can find no better 
answer than this: that theory is to be judged true which most adequately in- 
tegrates, brings to unity, all the relevant elements of the situation with which the 
theory is concerned. A true theory applies to facts, in other words, the same 
principle which a self applies to life activity in the creation of value. 


At the very least, our propositions are hypothetical, subject to corrections 
and improvement. Perhaps the stress in the hypothesis on integration and related- 
ness needs supplementation in the direction of greater emphasis on individuality 
and the autonomy of the self. Let us, in this case, together modify the hypothesis 
in order to integrate more fully the factors of the value situation! The achieve- 
ment of such fuller integration is, according to the hypothesis, the very essence 
of the process of value increase! 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


It follows from the hypothesis that a primary aim of education must be to 
provide the best possible setting within which the evaluation of life situations 
can take place, including the knowledge and sensitivity necessary to such evalu- 
ations. A major implication of the hypothesis, then, is that the curriculum should 
be organized around the concrete life experiences of students, focusing in 
particular on the choices confronting them. Another important consideration is 
that instructional methods shall center on encouraging students to make active 
evaluative responses to situations and choices which are real to them. A third 
imperative is that each subject and skill be taught in the richest possible context 
of meaning, e.g., as they are related to active goals of the learner and imbedded 
in a present social context rather than in isolated logical compartments. 


These implications may be briefly illustrated in relation to occupational 
functioning and vocational education. Work is an area of life experience tradi- 
tionally conceived as a necessary evil. Certain professions, it was granted, require 
specialized training; it is even proper to transmit technical trade skills in the class- 
room rather than through direct apprenticeship training, under the label, “voca- 
tional education.” But, goes the traditional view, “training” is the proper word for 
such activities; certainly they are not “education” in any true or liberal sense; 
they do not concern “man as man;” and certainly they are not the vehicles for 
the growth of the spirit or for the most precious human values. 


Now, the conception of moral and spiritual values which I have been advanc- 
ing is diametrically opposed to the views just outlined. Work occupies about 
half of the waking hours of most men. If the powers and potentialities of the self 
do not find expansion, integration, and meaningful expression in the most crucial 
role in which a person is involved, they are unlikely to find healthy expression in 
his family, leisure, religious, or other roles; under such conditions, in any case, man 
is not man for a full half of his life. This is not the place to explore in detail the 
means whereby occupational functioning can take on added meaningfulness and 
vocational education can become liberal, in the sense of liberating, freeing, and 
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enhancing the full range of human capacities—creative, esthetic, social, intellec- 
tual, and self directive. I do suggest that a philosopher of education, or anyone 
seeking to promote moral and spiritual values, will find no problems more worthy 
of sustained attention than those concerned with the quality of work experiences 
in our society and the kind of education required to improve the quality of those 
experiences. Until such improvement is realized, millions of persons will continue 
to be, according to Plato’s definition, slaves: men who accept from another the 
purposes which contro] their conduct. If we are dedicated to ideals, the place 
to make them operative is in the specific activities in which most men are con- 


tinuously engaged. 


SUMMARY 


The working principles which I propose for the teaching and learning of 
moral and spiritual values in the public schools are, then, in summary, these: 


Values relate, in part, to the quantity of life activity; the more capacities of 
the self that are brought into play, the greater the possibility of value realization. 
Value is, in part, a quality of life activity; this quality may be described as the 
purposeful achievement of increasing integration and relatedness of all the factors 
in the situations within which life activity goes on. To achieve such a quality is 
a motive of life activity, experiencing such a quality is an intrinsic value. What- 
ever contributes to an enlarging, increasingly integrated self-in-action is inher- 
ently satisfying to the individual; equally, it is a positive value factor in all of the 
lives it touches. The swmmum bonum, then, is the evolution of a person who 
evaluates and judges his actions, as they affect himself and others, in terms of the 
quantity and quality of living involved. Sensitivity to self and to others and the 
widest possible knowledge of. the factors in each action situation are necessary to 
such evaluations. The primary aim of education, then, is to provide the best 
possible setting within which such sensitivity and knowledge can be acquired and 
such evaluations of life situations can take place. 

These principles, clarified and improved with your help, can, I suggest, pro- 


vide a basis for consensus among non-sectarian philosophers and public school 
educators and should, then, be put to work in the public schools of our 


democracy. 0 
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It explores the relationship between parents and their children . . . offers 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe DEVELOPMENT AND Scope oF HicHEerR Epucation iv Tue Unirep States. By 
Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt Hardy. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. 


It is an interesting commentary on the dearth of materials dealing compre- 
hensively and authoritatively with the history and philosophies of American 
higher education that the essays which make up this book should have been 
regarded as important to the work of the Commission on the Financing of Higher 
Education. 


Millett, the executive director of the Commission, states in his foreword that 
there is “widespread ignorance of what higher education is, how it developed, 
and what it tries to do.” This ignorance, he adds, is found among college students 
and faculty members as well as among the people in general. It is hoped therefore 
that the book will be widely read. Millett notes, however, that “the opinions 
expressed . . . . are those of the authors and not necessarily those of any other 
person.” 


Part I, authored by Hofstadter, deals in four chapters with the development 
of higher education in America. It is written clearly and convincingly. Readers 
should be warned, however, that it has significant omissions. 


There is no mention, for example, of the Association of American Colleges 
or of its efforts to interest the Association of American Universities in the better 
preparation of college teachers. American accrediting organizations are ignored 
except in connection with the accrediting of professional schools. Nothing is said 
about the influence on American liberal arts colleges of the North Central Associ- 
ation, directly within its own jurisdiction and indirectly through its influence on 
other regional bodies. The student personnel movement of the past thirty years 
receives no attention. 


Part II, authored by Hardy, bears the misleading title: “The Scope of Higher 
Education in America.” It might be described, rather, as the author’s attempt to 
suggest what higher education in America should be, without too much attention 
to what in detail it actually is and without tying himself completely to any of the 
widely varying schools of thought on the subject. To one reader it seemed a 
little like the product which might be expected if, for example, a high-church 
Episcopalian were to attempt to write a plan for the non-sectarian study of 
religion. However readers might delight in an occasional detail, they w ould be 
certain to be unhappy about it as a w vhole. With many of the author’s points of 
view there will be appreciative agreement. But from some of them the professorial 
searcher for enlightenment is likely to come away uninformed and confused. O 


Tuomas E. BENNER 
University of Illinois 
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Nature AND NeEeps oF HicHer Epucation. Commission on Financing Higher 
Education. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 191 pp. 


This report, the second of two volumes,’ presents the Commission’s analysis 
of the nature of higher education in American culture, its economic problems, and 
the choices for future financial support. 


Nature oF HiGHEeR EpucarTIon: 


The Commission briefly describes the institution of higher education as 
possessing, along with other American institutions, qualities of the American mind 
in promoting the ideals of democracy. It emphasizes the historical difficulties of 
financial support which always have faced higher education. It cautions against 
the danger of failing to understand the vital role of higher education in our society 
and the consequences of inadequate support. In this connection, it is pointed out 
that we have passed through the era of the early American college, when the 
emphasis was upon the preservation and diffusion of knowledge. Today is the 
era of the university, when the concern is not only with this early purpose but 
with the advancement of knowledge. The influence of higher education upon our 
society is interpreted by the Commission in these words: “By generously offering 
the advantages of higher education to the youth of the nation our colleges and 
universities have promoted the essentially classless society that distinguishes this 
country.” 


Issues on which the Commission takes a position are: The population of the 
society to be served, the functions of higher education, the role of professional 
education, the role of graduate study and research, the role of universities as 
centers for public services, and the necessity for maintaining freedom in higher 
education. 


Diversity, THE Key To FREEDOM: 


The Commission regards diversity as the key to the freedom of American 
higher education. The elements of diversity which it considers essential to free- 
dom of higher education are described as: (1) structure, varying from large state 
universities and private institutions to small ones, public su ported, private sup- 
ported, liberal arts colleges, professional schools, junior colleges; (2) variety in 
administrative practices; (3) wide choices by students; (4) public and private 
control; (5) sources of support; (6) composition of student bodies; (7) student 
qualifications; and (8) admission policies. The Commission especially emphasizes 
the need for free structure as the best safeguard against uniformity and central 
direction. 


EcoNnoMic ProBLEMS OF HIGHER EpuUCATION: 
Five economic problems of higher education are discussed: 


1. Inflation. 


* The first volume is entitled Financing Higher Education in the United States. 
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2. Expansion of educational services which have been demanded by an 
increasingly complex society. 


3. Fluctuating student enrollments. 
4. Needs for larger and more suitable plant facilities. 


5. Increasing uncertainty of sources of income to meet these complicated 
problems. 


The general conclusion is that our society cannot expect to continue to have 
effective higher education unless adequate financial resources are provided. Lib- 
eral arts and medical education are singled out among the elements of higher 
education that are in deepest financial trouble. 


Tue Sources or Support: 


Both private and public institutions have had their own peculiar problems in 
recent years in securing adequate stable income, the former from endowments 
and the latter from tax revenue. There has been a trend in both types of institu- 
tions to rely more and more heavily upon student fees. It is becoming clear that 
the saturation point has been reached in this latter source. State-supported 
institutions are caught in the squeeze between competition with other state 
services and the large take of federal tax from the total population. 


The Commission analyzes the support of the federal government to higher 
education and expresses its judgment with respect to expansion of this source 
as follows: “Nevertheless after giving due weight to all these considerations this 
Commission has reached the unanimous conclusion that we as a nation should call 
a halt at this time to the introduction of new programs of direct federal aid to 
colleges and universities. We also believe it undesirable for the government to 
expand the scope of its scholarship aid to individual students.” Elaborating on 
this position, the Commission points out the danger of jeopardizing the freedom 
of higher education through the influence and control of such a powerful source 
of support as the federal government. 


On the question of state support of higher education, the Commission is more 
favorable. It points out the practice of some state tax revenue sources for assist- 
ance to private institutions as illustrated in the states of New York, Vermont, and 
Pennsylvania. The Commission apparently leaves the issue open with respect to 
further developments in this direction, as reflected in the following statements: 
“A program of state government subsidy does not appear to be a general solution 
to the financial problems of private colleges and universities. If private institutions 
are to remain under private direction and control, they must be careful in their 
approach to state governments for financial assistance. Yet in those states where 
grants have been made to private institutions, few difficulties have arisen. The 
financial assistance of the governments of 48 different states entails fewer dangers 
of centralized control than does the financial assistance of the federal govern- 
ment.” It appears to the reviewer from these statements that the Commission 
favors state subsidy of private institutions although it extends a mild caution 


against state control. 
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SUMMaRY: 


In conclusion the Commission reiterates the values of higher education as an 
investment to our society. In meeting the future needs it believes that institutions 
should devote themselves to internal reorganization that would produce econo- 
mies and improvement in the program, but it feels that these economies are only 
minor and that the big problem is to find more money. The Commission emphati- 
cally opposes expansion in federal subsidy and favors full costs of research from 
sponsors, whether industry, business, government, or foundations. It appeals for 
an increase in financial support from many sources—churches, business and labor 
organizations, state governments, foundations, alumni, and individuals in general 
hitherto unsolicited who may be able to contribute even in small amounts. oO 


WILitiaM P. McLure 
University of Illinois 
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